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GOVERNOR ROLLINS. 


By Hon. Charles R. Corning. 


ap RANK WEST ROLLINS, 
} forty-fifth governor of the 
J | state, was born in Concord, 
the 24th of February, 1860. 

His father was Edward H. Rol- 
lins, late a congressman and a sena- 
tor of the United States, and widely 
known as a Republican leader. His 
mother was Miss Ellen West, a na- 
tive of Concord, and a daughter of 
an old-time merchant of the town. 
Heredity to public office while un- 
recognized in our republic is never- 
theless not uncommon to our prac- 
tices. We naturally turn to the 
Adams family as an illustration of 
this fact where both father and son 
held the highest office in the repub- 
lic, and following closely is the Har- 
rison stock which gave to the United 
States a Revolutionary leader whose 
son and great-grandson became chief 
magistrates of the country. Here in 
our own state we have had the Bell 
family furnishing three governors 
and as many United States senators 
to add dignity and lustre to public 
councils. We see this fittingly illus- 







trated in the career of the present 
chief magistrate. Nothing, there- 
fore, would seem more natural to a 
son of the late senator than political 
aptitude and ambition. 

In the days of the governor’s boy- 
hood there was no place in the state, 
the Eagle and the Phenix hotels in 
Concord excepted, where politicians 
were so accustomed to meet to talk 
over affairs of moment as in the 
quaint, old-fashioned house on North 
Main street beneath whose roof Gov- 
ernor Rollins first saw the light of 
day. This ancient dwelling is no 
longer standing, but within its apart- 
ments political leaders made political 
history in the three decades from 
1855 to 1885, as it had never been 
made before. No. wonder then that 
with surroundings like these politics 
became a subject of early interest 
and accomplishment to the young ob- 
server. 

Those that knew Senator 
recognize more than one of his 
characteristics in his son. Among 
the senator's strongest traits was his 
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deep and abiding love of his native 
state, his constant attention to its 
interests, and his persistent and life- 
long striving in its behalf. His last 
senatorial duties were directed to the 
erection of a public building in Con- 
cord, and a lasting memorial to his 
industry and fidelity may be seen in 
the stately court-house and post-office 
ornamenting the city of his residence 
and sepulchre. 

In the public schools of his native 
town young Rollins began his educa- 
tion, supplementing it by private tutor- 
ing with Mr. Moses Woolson, who in 
his day ranked among the most thor- 
ough and masterful teachers in New 
England. 

Under the stimulating discipline of 
this teacher Mr. Rollins was fitted 
for the Institute of Technology at 
Boston, and entered the class of ’81. 
After leaving that institution he en- 
tered the Harvard Law school, fin- 
ishing his studies in the office of the 
late John Y. Mugridge in Concord. 
In August, 1882, he was admitted to 
the bar at the general law term. 
Law, in the concrete as well as in 
the abstract, did not prove wholly to 
his tastes, and the young attorney 
was not long in finding out his dis- 
inclination for the serious pursuit of 
his profession. In those days of pro- 
fessional probation I saw a good deal 
of him, for we began law at the same 
time, and it was easy to predict that 
jurispruderige was not to be his life’s 
work. Even then his mind was in- 
clined to business affairs, while his 
tastes went out strongly toward lit- 
erature. In a year or two the un- 
equal struggle ceased; the freshly- 
lettered sign of attorney-at-law came 
down, his literary predilections were 
made secondary, and with firm reso- 
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lution he devoted himself to that 
most sensitive and insistent of call- 
ings—banking. The well-known 
house of E. H. Rollins & Son 
had already been established with its 
principal office in Concord, but in- 
creasing business demanded exten- 
sions, and as vice-president of the 
company, Frank W. Rollins became 
the manager of the branch in Boston. 

To-day this banking house is one 
of the widest known in the United 
States, with offices east and west 
employing scores of clerks and 
agents, enjoying the best of reputa- 
sions, and reflecting the highest 
credit on its managers. Those that 
know the secrets of banking know 
how much of this prosperity and 
standing is directly due to the con- 
stancy and skill of the banker-gov- 
ernor. Again, those that are know- 
ing to the conditions of successful 
banking understand the demands it 
makes on its managers, the inexor- 
able attention and devotion to in- 
cessant detail, the watchful eye and 
responsive courage, in short, the 
incompatibility of that calling with 
another wholly dissimilar. 

Yet in the face of these com- 
mon obstacles, Mr. Rollins, true to 
those early tastes in literature, has 
not been dumb to the promptings 
of the siren of fiction. His activity 
in writing stories and novels and 
in well-turned translation from the 
French, has been one of the notable 
incidents of his career. We recog- 
nize the expression of literary talent 
in his writings, and with it we detect 
the ingenuity of plot and situation 
and the smooth current of his style. 
Among his published writings are 
‘‘ Ring in the Cliff,’’ ‘‘ Break o’ Day 
Tales,’’ ‘‘ The Twin Hussars,’’ and 
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‘*'The Lady of the Violets,’’ the last 
named coming out in 1897, and meet- 
ing with an appréciative reception. 
Besides banking and story writing 
the governor’s catholicity of occupa- 
tion is curiously shown in his fond- 
ness for military life and the prac- 
tical experience it affords. In the 
days of his studentship, at the Insti- 
tute of Technology, he took an active 
part in the military exercises of the 
school, serving for some time as first 
lieutenant of cadets. As early as 
1880 he enlisted in Company C, of 
the Third regiment, N. H. N. G., 
and continued as a member of the 
organization for several years. In 
1890 he was appointed on the staff 
of General Patterson commanding 
the brigade, and served successively 
as judge advocate and as assistant 
adjutant-general with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. His affection and 
interest toward the State National 
Guard is no wise lessened by his 
present station, and that this is fully 
understood by the guardsmen was 
abundantly proved by their warm 
welcome as the governor and staff 
rode upon the camp ground at the 
last encampment. Governor Rollins 
is the first one among our recent 
chief magistrates who knows the 
strength and defects of our citizen 
soldiery by actual service and expert 
observation, and it is no secret that 
had circumstances been favorable, he 
would have urged on the last legis- 
lature some radical changes respect- 
ing our state militia and have done 
his utmost to carry them to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

In the game of politics his career 
has been distinctively unusual. I 
believe it is unparalleled in the an- 
nals of our state. Unlike his pred- 
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ecessors he served no apprenticeship, 
he underwent no novitiate, for his 
first public office secured to him a 
position second only in title and rank 
to the one he now occupies. In 
November, 1894, Mr. Rollins was 
chosen a state senator from the 
Concord district, and on the assem- 
bling of the senate in January, he 
became its president. Four years 
later, as is well remembered, the 
Republican state convention nomi- 
nated him for governor, and in 
November, 1898, he was duly elected 
by the people. His inauguration to 
office took place in January of this 
year. 

As governor of New Hampshire 
his views on public affairs have been 
expressed without hesitation, and the 
more original they are, the wider 
they have spread, until his name is 
known from shore to shore. 

As his Fast Day proclamation 
made of the state a battle-ground 
of varying opinions so his ‘‘ Old 
Home Week’’ will make of the old 
state a delightful festival of fra- 
ternity and love. This conception 
on the part of the governor is the 
white mark of his administration. 
To call attention to the charms of 
the state is no new thought of Gov- 
ernor Rollins. He long ago Tecog- 
nized the probabilities of New Hamp- 
shire’s future, as we all do, but he 
went further and called attention to 
certain accessories calculated to in- 
crease and to hasten the coming of 
pleasure seekers. Good roads are as 
essential as good order if we mean to 
make the most of Nature’s dowry, so 
good roads has long been his favor- 
ite theme. Ahead of the time he 


surely is, yet he points the certain 
He possesses in full measure 


way. 
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the courage of his enthusiasm; he 
believes in object lessons near at 
home, and he enforces his ideas by 
unwearying activity. It was, in- 
deed, a happy moment when the pic- 
ture of returning sons and daughters 
became a reality in his mind, and he 
moulded into form the idea of this 
beautiful festival of the Granite 
state. The sentimental and the prac 
ticable in one is the meaning of Old 
Home Week. ‘‘I would have,”’ 
said the governor, ‘‘every town and 
city in the state make up lists of 
all its native born sons and daugh- 
ters living in other states and send 
them an urgent invitation to be pres- 
ent through the week.’’ 

We, who are part of the soil of our 
native state, welcome this sugges- 
tion, but scarcely one among us all 
feels what it means. Fortunately, 
the success of the plan depends on 
sentiment, and sentiment of this sort 
is largely measured by the memories 
of youth and the years of separation. 
Therefore, the words uttered by 
Governor Rollins falling like seed on 
rich soil have produced abundant 
harvest. Among the thousands 
dwelling beyond the state borders, 
particularly those living on the far- 
ther banks of the Mississippi and the 
Missouri, the invitation to Old Home 
Week touched as never before the 
chords of sentiment and affection 
and quickened in their breasts the 
loves of their childhood. The profit 


and generous action throughout the 
state attests the sensible popularity 
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of the governor’s views, while the 
unvarying response of our sons and 
daughters beyond the gates proves 
what Old Home Week means to 
them. 

In public and in private he has 
urged on the people the necessity of 
taking hold and carrying out all 
measures looking to the benefit of 
the state. No son of the Granite 
state looks with forebodings on its 
future, and least of all the present 
chief magistrate. He says officially 
what he has long been saying as a 
private citizen, and if his utterances 
now have wider scope and bring 
speedier results, the gain and pleas- 
ure to New Hampshire and its peo- 
ple are his complete rewards. 

In social life Governor Rollins finds 
the fullest enjoyment. He was a 
leader in the organization of the 
Wonolancet Club of Concord and its 
first president, and is a member of 
the Derryfield and the Calumet in 
Manchester, the Puritan and the 
University in Boston, besides other 
societies in this and other states. 
In Masonry he holds the 32d de- 
gree. 

On December 6, 1882, he married 
Miss Katherine W. Pecker of Con- 
cord. The son of this marriage, a 
young man of some twelve years, 
attends the public schools of his 
native city. In religious associa- 
tion, the governor is a member of 
the Episcopal church,and is at the 
present time a vestryman in S. Paul’s, 
Concord. 














BIRTHPLACE OF GOVERNOR ROLLINS. 


By Hon. Henry Robinson. 


mai NEATH the spreading 
branches of grand old 
guardian elms, opposite the 
New Hampshire Historical 
Society building, on North Main 
street, in the city of Concord, and an 
appropriate companion to that inter- 
esting depositary of curiosities, stood 
an ancient house, around whose his- 
tory cluster many fond memories. 

It was the birthplace of Hon. 
Frank W. Rollins, the present popu- 
lar chief executive of the Granite 
state. 

It was a part of the property of the 
estate of the late United States sena- 
tor, Hon. Edward H. Rollins, and 
for fourteen years after her marriage 
was occupied by his only daughter, 
wife of Hon. Henry Robinson, pres- 
ent postmaster of Concord, and their 
family. 

The sacred old home subsequently 


was deemed unsuitable for further 
occupancy, and, a few years ago, 
was reluctantly abandoned and left 
to be torn down and removed from 
its splendid site, where it had stood a 
landmark for almost a century. 

No record remains of its origin; 
nobody can furnish any definite in- 
formation of its erection. It belonged 
to prehistoric Concord. It was one 
of the very oldest and most remini- 
scent structures in this community, 
the pennant at the masthead of a 
submerged generation. 

In 1817, it was remodeled from a 
public building to a private resi- 
dence. To trace its history, even 
since then, would fill a volume, but 
there are many still alive who have 
pleasant recollections of the lovely, 
late Mrs. Nancy West, the mother 
of Mrs. Edward H. Rollins, one of 
the most estimable women that ever 
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lived. For many years she was the 
cultured and noble-hearted hostess 
of that old-fashioned mansion, and 
was the accomplished leader of town 
society and generous charities. 

There her daughter, the late Mrs. 
Edward H. Rollins, formerly Miss 
Ellen West, was born, with her twin 
brother, the late Capt. John M. West, 
during many years of his life con- 
nected with the management of the 
Old Dominion Steamship company, 
of Petersburg, Va. Their sister, the 
late Clarissa Anne, who was after- 
ward Mrs. William P. Hill, of Con- 
cord, was born there, as were their 
brothers, George Montgomery West, 
Francis Sparhawk West, Charles 
Haynes West, and Montgomery 
West. Isaac William Hill, son of 
the late Mrs. William P. Hill, who 
has been for many years clerk at the 
Concord Gas & Electric Light com- 
pany, was born there, as were the 
five children (one deceased) of Mrs. 
Rollins. Her four surviving children 
are Edward W. Rollins, of Denver, 
Col., Frank W. Rollins, of Concord, 
the present governor, Montgomery 
Rollins, of Boston, Mass., and Miss 
Helen M. Rollins (Mrs. Henry 
Robinson), three of whose children, 
Ethel Rollins Robinson, Marjorie 
Sawyer Robinson, and Rupert West 
Robinson, were born there. A 
complete genealogical narration of 
the numerous births, marriages, and 
deaths in the old place would make a 
considerable record. 

It was to this memorable residence 
that Senator Rollins came, a poor 
boy, from the town of Rollinsford, to 
engage in business. It was here 
that he was married, and here was 
his beloved home throughout all the 
events of his honorable and success- 
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ful public career. From the old front 
steps, the stones of which still remain 
in place, he made his famous speech 
to his friends and fellow-townsmen, 
when serenaded and complimented 
upon his election to the national sen- 
ate, the highest tribute of honor, re- 
spect, and confidence that the en- 
thusiastic people of his native state 
could give him. 

As is well known, Mr. Rollins was 
one of the very first and most zealous 
organizers of the Republican party 
of New Hampshire, and the early 
meetings of the local leaders in the 
important movement were many of 
them held in the library of the an- 
cient house, and there, too, through 
later years were held some of the 
most significant and consequential 
conferences within the history of the 
state. 

President Franklin Pierce made 
his home for a time there. He was 
then a law partner of the late Judge 
Asa Fowler, and they had their office 
in the bank building, now that of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, 
across the way. Three hundred feet 
down the street stood the old court- 
house in which Ezekiel Webster fell 
dead. This was then the business 
square of the place, and the Rollins 
house was used for an office by 
Samuel Sparhawk, secretary of state, 
and by other state officials, at some 
time prior to the erection of the state- 
house, which was begun in 1816. 

The original John West, who re- 
modeled the house, was town clerk 
for years, and held his office in it. 
The post-office was also held in a 
store in it for a time, under Gen. 
Joseph Low, as postmaster. He was 
the first mayor of Concord. Indeed, 
the old house was the central busi- 
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ness block of the picturesque village, 
and therein various public gather- 
ings were held, and all the important 
town and county affairs conducted. 
After the death of Mr. West, his 
estimable widow entertained a few 
disitnguished boarders, generally 
lawyers, attendant upon court or 
iegislature. It was the headquar- 
ters of the venerable Judge Nesmith, 
of Franklin, Judge Greene, of Hopkin- 
ton, grandfather of Hon. Herman W. 
Greene, and Chief Justice Richardson, 
Hon. George Y. Sawyer, of Nashua, 
and others of eminence. The first 
time that Att.-Gen. Mason W. Tap- 
pan came to Concord, his father, 
grand old Ware Tappan, led him, a 
little boy, to that house, to leave him 
in tender care while he attended to 
law business. Mr. Tappan was a 
frequent visitor there afterward, es- 
pecially after Mr. Rollins became 
prominent in politics, and during the 
anti-slavery agitation, but he never 
forgot or tired of telling of his first 
visit. Nearly all the court judges in 
those days stayed there at some time 
or another. The great fires of hos- 
pitality roared up those big chim- 
neys, and they burned on as brightly 
throughout the long proprietorship 
of Senator Rollins, and how well 
they were subsequently kept alive by 
those near and dear to him, others 
tnay tell. Hon. Ichabod Bartlett, 
Judge Joel Parker, late of Cam- 
bridge, and Benjamin French, of 
Washington, formerly boarded there, 
and Bishop Alexander Griswold was 
entertained there. Speaker Colfax 
and United States Senator John P. 
Hale were guests there, and Gov. 
Nat. Baker was a frequent visitor. 
There was the original constitu- 
tion and signatures in the Know- 
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Nothing movement. There many 
a political caucus and convention 
was anticipated, and many a candi- 
dacy conceived. During the con- 
gressional and senatorial experiences 
of Mr. Rollins, it was the resort of 
the prominent men of all parties. 
He was the chairman of the Repub- 
lican State committee, and afterward 
a member of congress during the 
most important epoch of our national 
existence, and the old house became 
historic, reminiscent, and _ sacred, 
from the old Gass’s tavern clock at 
the head of the front stairs, way 
through to the circular mill-stone 
cover to the well in the back yard. 
It contained the finest and most valu- 
able political library in New Eng- 
land. 

General Lafayette was entertained 
in that very house. There was the 
chair in which he sat. Speaker Col- 
fax once sat in it, and so did Henry 
Ward Beecher, and Theodore Tilton, 
and Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, and 
General Sheridan, and other promi- 
nent characters whose names are 
familiar. 

The big brass knocker on the front 
door, now at the residence of Post- 
master Robinson on South Spring 
street, many times announced such 
prominent men as Gen. Gilman 
Marston, Col. John H. George, Hon. 
Jeremiah Smith, Col. Daniel Hall, 
Hon. George G. Fogg, Hon. N. G. 


Ordway, Gen. Walter Harriman, 
ex-Gov. Person C. Cheney, and 
many others whose names figure 


conspicuously in public history and 
affairs. 

The grand old house in which the 
present governor first saw the light 
was a big feature in the narration 
of public events during the last half 
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century. Its story fully told would 
be a romance worthy of general read- 
ing. Scattered almost everywhere 
are good men and women who can 
date there some experience in their 
lives. United States Senator Wil- 
liam E. Chandler came hither an 
awkward youth, and his son, William 
D. Chandler, boarded there. Hon. 
James O. Lyford, present naval offi- 
cer at Boston, courted his wife and 
got political inspiration there. Mr. 
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Rollins had a thousand-and-one 
friends and acquaintances and call- 
ers, and Mrs. Rollins, who inherited 
from her mother a fascinating faculty 
of graceful and generous hospitality, 
was always the centre of an admiring 
circle of lady friends. 


“* *T was a home of welcome no one could doubt, 
Whose latch-string hung invitingly out, 
And many a stranger supped at its board 
While blazing logs in the chimney roared.” 


HOME. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


Carnillus, whom Rome exiled, often sighed 

For the loved haunts that fate to him denied ; 
Demosthenes, on lone cliff by the sea, 

With eyes turned homeward, wished that he was free ; 
And great Confucius looked back on Loo 

With breaking heart, and penned his sad adieu. 
Immortal Dante pictured in his dreams 

When old and homeless his dear native streams. 
All men, in ev’ry age, have loved their home, 
Whate’er their lot, where’er they chanced to roam ; 
Have wept to see, though many years have flown, 
The roofs and towers they fondly called their own. 


Ah! while the brain with varied thoughts can deal, 
The throbbing heart has warmth or power to feel, 
The love of home is by all lips confest, 

And burns, a sacred flame, in every breast! 
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THE HILLS ARE HOME. 
[Written for New Hampshire’s ‘Old Home Week,” August, 1899.] 


By Edna Dean Proctor. 


Forget New Hampshire? By her cliffs, her meads, her brooks afoam, 
With love and pride where ’er we bide, the Hills, the Hills are Home ! 
On Mississippi or by Nile, Ohio, Volga, Rhine, 

We see our cloud-born Merrimack adown its valley shine ; 

And Contoocook—Singing Water—Monadnock’s drifts have fed, 
With lilt and rhyme and fall and chime flash o’er its pebbly bed ; 

And by Como’s wave, yet fairer still, our Winnipesaukee spread. 


Alp nor Sierra, nor the chains of India or Peru, 

Can dwarf for us the white-robed heights our wondering childhood knew— 
The awful Notch, and the Great Stone Face, and the Lake where the echoes fly, 
And the sovereign dome of Washington throned in the eastern sky ;— 

For from Colorado’s Snowy Range to the crest of the Pyrenees 

New Hampshire's mountains grandest lift their peaks in the airy seas, 

And the winds of half the world are theirs across the main and the leas. 


Yet far beyond her hills and streams New Hampshire dear we hold : 

A thousand tender memories our glowing hearts enfold ; 

For in dreams we see the early home by the elms or the maples tall, 

The orchard-trees where the robins built, and the well by the garden wall; 
The lilacs and the apple-blooms make paradise of May, 

And up from the clover-meadows floats the breath of the new-mown hay ; 
And the Sabbath bells, as the light breeze swells, ring clear and die away. 


And Oh, the Lost Ones live again in love’s immortal year! 

We are children still by the hearth-fire’s blaze while night steals cold and drear ; 
Our mother’s fond caress we win, our father’s smile of pride, 

And, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,’’ say, reverent, at their side. 

Alas! alas! their graves are green or white with a pall of snow, 

But we see them yet by the evening hearth as in the long ago, 

And the quiet churchyard where they rest is the holiest spot we know. 


Forget New Hampshire? Let Kearsarge forget to greet the sun; 
Connecticut forsake the sea; the Shoals their breakers shun ; 

But fervently, while life shall last, though wide our ways decline, 
Back to the Mountain-Land our hearts will turn as to a shrine! 
Forget New Hampshire? By her cliffs, her meads, her brooks afoam, 
By all her hallowed memories—our lode-star while we roam— 
Whatever skies above us rise, the Hills, the Hills are Home! 


























EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


By Harlan 


HE successful poem of oc- 
casion is one of the most dif- 
ficult of literary products. 
England’s laureates have less 

often added to, than detracted from, 
their fame by the manufacture of 
verse required from them by their 
position. From the hundreds of 
such poems written every year in 
our English language those that sur- 
vive can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. 

But to this rule of inadequacy there 
are brilliant exceptions. Lowell’s 
wonderful ‘‘Commemoration Ode’’ 
is one that will come instantly to the 
mind of the reader. It seems to me 
beyond doubt that another will be 
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found in the poem written for New 
Hampshire’s first “Old Home Week” 
by Miss Edna Dean Proctor, and 
published, by permission, in this 
number of the GRANITE MONTHLY. 

Governor Rollins is to be congratu- 
lated on his wisdom in choosing Miss 
Proctor, from-the many who might 
claim the honor, as the informal poet 
laureate of the state on this signifi- 
cant and inspiring occasion. To 
Miss Proctor herself are due the 
thanks of all sons and daughters of 
New Hampshire, all past and pres- 
ent residents of the Granite State, 
for her cheerful compliance with the 
wishes of the chief executive and for 
the beautiful poem in which she has 
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placed a new laurel crown of song 
upon the brow of the commonwealth. 

No other living poet of New 
Hampshire birth, with the possible 
exception of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
possesses in any such degree as does 
Miss Proctor the genius and the tech- 
nique for vital verse. And in the ap- 
preciation of that for which New 
Hampshire stands in the world’s ac- 
counting ; in admiration for the past, 
in love for the present, and in hope 
for the future of the state, she is pre- 
eminent. 

Celia Thaxter sang of the sea at 
the Shoals; Whittier painted for us 
the marshes at Hampton, the lakes 
at Squam, and the mountains at 
Franconia; Richard Hovey has 
paid tribute to the great hills; but 
Miss Proctor voices in verse the 
spirit of the whole state from the 
forests of the north to the spindles of 
the south, from the meadows of the 
east to the shore cliffs of the west. 

This loyal and talented daughter 
of New Hampshire was born at Hen- 
niker. The Proctor family removed 
to that town from Manchester, Mass., 
near the close of the last century, 
and settled upon a high hill over- 
looking ‘‘Contoocook’s bright and 
brimming river.’’ Her mother, Lu- 
cinda Gould, was a descendant of the 
Hiltons and Prescotts of Portsmouth 
and Hampton. 

Edna Dean Proctor was educated 
at South Hadley, Mass., where she 
distinguished herself as a brilliant 
scholar. She taught drawing and 
music at Woodstock, Ct., for several 
years, and was afterwards governess 
in the family of Henry C. Bowen in 
Brooklyn. In 1856 she published a 
collection of the most striking and 
valuable thopghts from the sermons 
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of Henry Ward Beecher. She took 
notes at first for the sake of friends 
in the west, who were rejoiced to 
receive these choice extracts. Soon 
she was besought to publish them. 
She made her selections with great 
judgment and good taste, and ‘‘ Life 
Thoughts’’ sold marvelously, not 
only in this country but in England. 

Two years of her life were spent 
abroad, traveling with a Brooklyn 
family. She was well prepared by 
previous reading and study for this 
delightful -experience, and no one 
ever enjoyed such a trip more keenly 
or made better use of it. Although 
fascinated by eastern scenes she pre- 
ferred to write only of Russia, and 
her ‘‘ Russian Journey’’ has always 
been much admired. Longfellow 
was especially charmed with it, and 
showed appreciation of its author’s 
descriptive pieces by including sev- 
eral of them in his ‘‘ Poems of 
Places.”’ 

When the Civil War came, arous- 
ing her patriotism to a white heat, 
her national poems, such as ‘‘ The 
Stars and Stripes,’’ ‘‘ Compromise,’’ 
‘* Who’s Ready,’’ and others, stirred 
the hearts of the boys who wore the 
blue to deeds of valor in the great 
struggle for country and freedom. 
Her ‘‘ Mississippi’’ brought her let- 
ters of congratulation from Lincoln, 
Chase, and others. 

Two of her later poems, ‘‘ Colum- 
bia’s Banner ’’ and “ Columbia's Em- 
blem,’’ are exceedingly popular. 
The latter is a ringing, spirited ap- 
peal for maize as our national floral 
emblem, and has received the en- 
dorsement of multitudes throughout 
the country. Her ‘‘ Song of the An- 
cient People’’ is universally con- 
ceded to be the grandest poem ever 
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written of the aboriginal Americans. 
The late Mary Hemenway was so 
inspired with its depth, pathos, and 
historical significance, that she gave 
$2,500 to have it illustrated. 

Twenty years ago the late Hon. 
James W. Patterson said of Miss 
Proctor, ‘‘ It was my good fortune to 
be her friend and schoolmate in our 
academic years, and to be associated 
with her later as a teacher in Con- 
necticut. I think I know Edna 
Dean Proctor thoroughly, and I 
believe her one of the -purest and 
noblest of her sex. Hers was a fore- 
most family of our native town, and 
her mother a woman of great refine- 
ment and rare qualities of mind and 
heart. Edna resembled her mother 
in personal appearance and mental 
characteristics. She had the same 
grace of form, the same classic fea- 
tures, and the same large, dark, 
thoughtful eyes. In the galaxy of 
school-girls in which she moved she 
shone with special lustre. She was 
one of the sweetest, most stainless, 
and brilliant of them all. The intel- 
lectual products of the woman are 
legitimate fruits of the genius of the 
girl. The beauty of her character 
is as worthy of admiration as the 
music-spirit of her poems, and that 
should satisfy the aspirations of any 
woman.’’ 

In a biographical sketch by Miss 
Kate Sanborn, written about the 
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same time, and published in No. 1, 
Vol. 3, of the GRANITE MONTHLY, 
from which other liberal extracts’ 
have here been taken, one brilliant 
daughter of New Hampshire pays this 
tribute to another: ‘‘As a poet she 
[Miss Proctor] is remarkable for her 
earnestness and enthusiasm, and the 
elaborate finish of each verse. She 
is a careful writer, often changing a 
line many ways, until the perfect 
rhythm and most desirable word is 
attained. It would be impossible for 
her to feign anything. What she 
writes comes straight from her heart 
and must be expressed. For her 
intimate friends she will recite her 
own poems at times, and it is a great 
pleasure to listen to her deep, rich 
voice, and watch the changing ex- 
pressions of her beautiful face, lit up 
with such rare dark eyes as are sel- 
dom seen out of Italy. She has a 
wonderful memory, never seeming to 
forget dates, or names of persons and 
places, or what she has read. She 
is self-sacrificing, sympathetic, re- 
sponsive, and loyal to the core. She 
is a woman of whom New Hampshire 
may well be proud.’’ 

Miss Proctor now resides in Fram- 
ingham, Mass., but spends much 
time in Boston and Washington in 
winter. She has traveled widely 


and never fails to visit her native 
town 
offers. 


and state when opportunity 
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THE 


MARKING OF 


By Fohn C. 


T its annual meeting in March, 
1599, 
} appropriated a sum of money 
= to mark historic sites within 
the limits of the town. The idea, 
far as this town is concerned, origi- 
nated with the late Judge George W. 
Nesmith of Franklin. He suggested 
to the late Charles Carleton Coffin, 
historian of the town, the propriety 
and educational usefulness of preserv- 
ing in some outward form the rich as- 
sociations that cluster about so many 
spots in Boscawen's comparatively lim- 
ited area. 

Neither Judge Nesmith Mr. 
Coffin had the happiness of seeing 
their hopes in this direction realized 
during their lifetimes, but if they 
in spirit, revisit Boscawen 






the town of Boscawen 


so 


nor 


could, on 











BOSCAWEN’S 











HISTORIC SITES. 
Pearson. 


its Old Home Day, Friday, September 
1, they would find handsome bronze 
tablets telling the significance of eight 
different localities in the town, 

One marks the birthplace of Gen- 
eral John A. Dix, senator, governor, 
cabinet member, minister to France, 
contributed to American patri- 
otism that famous sentence, ‘‘If any 
one attempts to haul down the Ameri- 
can flag, shoot him the spot.’’ 
Plain 
is now the sum- 
mer residence Rev. A. A. Berle, 
D. Mass. 

Just north of this residence is the 
site of the first office in which Daniel 
Webster, greatest of the sons of New 
Hampshire, practised 


who 


on 
Boscawen in 
which he was born 


of 
D., of Boston, 


The house on 


law, coming 


the 


down from his native place, 


ad- 
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joining town of Salisbury, with the 
irk still fresh upon his Dartmouth 
diploma. 

The house where William Pitt 
Fessenden was born, also on the 
Plain, was destroyed by fire several 
years ago. George H. Carter has a 
new house on the old site, and in 
front of this will be placed the mem- 
orial to the distinguished member of 
congress, senator, and secretary of the 
treasury. 

The birthplace of Moody Currier, 
governor of New Hampshire, was the 
house on the Plain now owned and 
occupied by Mrs. Benjamin Dow. In 
the old stage-coach days it was the 
famous West tavern. 

About a mile and a half north of 
Boscawen Plain was the home of Rev. 
Dr. Wood, the town’s first minister 
and a notable figure in its early his- 
tory. The place is now owned by 
Royal Choate. 

Charles Carleton Coffin, journalist 
and traveler, novelist and historian, 
was born on Water street, on the 
road leading to Corser Hill, Webster. 
The buildings are gone, the house by 
fire and the barn by a tornado the 
present summer. The memorial will 
be placed in front of the site of the 
house. The property is now owned 


by Mr. Marden of Waltham, Mass. 
site of the old fort, 


The built 
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by the early settlers for protection 
against the Indians, was near the 
residence of Henry H. Gill, over- 
looking the broad intervals along the 
Merrimack river, east of Boscawen 
Plain. A pile of loose stones has 
marked the spot and near it will be 
placed the bronze tablet. 

The remaining site to be commem- 
orated, that of the first Congregational 
meeting-house in the fown of Bos- 
cawen, is just west of the cemetery 
on the road from Boscawen Plain to 
Water street. 

The formal placing in position and 
dedicating of these markers is ex- 
pected, at this writing, to take place 
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on Boscawen’s Old Home Day, Fri- 
day, September 1. At that time the 
work of the committee, appointed by 
the voters of the town to take the 
matter in charge will be ready for 
the public approval or censure. The 
committee is composed of John C. 
Pearson, E. E. Graves, M. D., John 
E. Rines, Frank L. Gerrish, and 
George L. Pillsbury. 

In the matter of the manufacture 
of these tablets the committee cor- 
responded with parties in Boston and 
New York doing such work, and in 
the end found it to be much to the 
advantage of the town to give the 
contract to the Whitney Electrical 
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Instrument company of Penacook, by 
whom they were made and at whose 
works the photographs for this article 
were taken. It is a matter for pride 
that New Hampshire has within her 
borders a manufacturing plant that 
can turn out such work, so excellently 
done, at very reasonable prices. In 


this, as in all the company’s different 
lines of work, their motto is, “The best.” 

The tablets will be set on stone, 
either boulders or split granite, and 
so placed as to be easily read from 
the highway. 

While Boscawen claims no partic- 
ular merit for its action in this re- 
gard, or novelty for the idea, it is, 
nevertheless, the first town in New 
Hampshire to preserve the memory 
of so many of its historic sites in 
such enduring form. If its example 
should be widely followed by the 
cities and towns of the state the re- 
sult would inure greatly to the en- 
hancement of patriotism, the educa- 
tion of youth, and the pleasurable 
profit of tourist and visitor. 











A VERSE 


TO SING TO ‘‘AMERICA 


IN OLD HOME WEEK. 


By Adelaide Cilley Waldron. 


All hail to thee, we sing, 
And homage true we bring, 
O native land. 
Thy well-won fame we share, 
Thy noble name we bear, 
And ever proudly wear 
Our birthright grand. 























IN 


By 


There is Whittier whose swelling and vehe- 
ment heart, 

Strains the strait-breasted drab of the Quaker 
apart, 

And reveals the live man, still supreme and 
erect, 

Underneath the bemummying wrappers of 
sect; 

There was nice a man born who had more of 
the swing 

Of the true lyric bard and all that kind of 
thing.”’ 


AID Lowell his brilliant 
‘* Fable for Critics,’’ and 

“aj while he points out the 
Le faults and foibles of others, 
he has only words of love and praise 
for the gentle bard of New England, 
who has done so much to immor- 
talize its character and scenery. 

He has left many pen pictures and 
told several stories of the home of 
his ancestors, having felt, no doubt, 
a kinship with its inhabitants past 
and present. 


in 


““ When heats as of a tropic clime 
Burned all our inland valleys through.” 


The poet loved to escape awhile 


“ From the cares that wear the life away 

To eat the lotus of the Nile, 

And drink the poppies of Cathay.”’ 

And no better place could he find 
than with the life-giving winds of the 
Atlantic, which, while they lure to 
repose, impart vigor anew to tired 
man. So beyond the river, where 
he might look back on the beauti- 
ful and many-shaded marshes, with 
numberless ponds, and across the 
sand hills to Great Boar's Head he 
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Caroline C. 


Lamprey Shea. 


pitched his tent om the beach, that 
he might hear 


“ 


the bells of morn and night 

Swing miles away their silver speech,”’ 
within the steeples of old Newbury- 
port, and there look upon the scenes 
described in ‘‘ The Wreck of River- 
mouth.’’ In the same tent was read 
that tale of the early Colonial days, 
with its beautiful pictures of sea and 
shore, and description of the old 
superstitions. 

No more charming spot may be 
found than that where 
** Rivermouth rocks are fair to see 

By dawn or sunset shone across, 

When the ebb of the sea has left them free 

To dry their fringes of gold-green moss, 

For there the river comes winding down 

From salt-sea-meadows and uplands brown. 


* * * * * * * * * 


‘ And fair are the sunny isles in view 
East of the grisly Head of the Boar, 
And Agamenticus lifts its blue 
Disk of a cloud the woodlands o’er, 
And southerly when the tide is down, 
*Twixt white sea waves and sand hills brown, 
The beach birds dance, and the gray gulls 
wheel 
Over a floor of burnished steel.”’ 


The ever-shifting clouds as they 
hurry through the sky send color 
after color chasing over the wave, 
until the sea becomes one vast opal, 
fringed by the white-crested billow, 
as it sings on the shore. 

Many a story is told of Hampton 


river. Many a young man has gone 
forth in health and vigor, to be 


caught by the deceitful winds, and 
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wrecked on the treacherous ledge, 
and the south wind which follows 
the storfii, bears on its wings the 
moan of the buoy, on Newburyport 
bar, a requiem for the dead. 

A wreck of the olden time was 
the poet’s theme, with its picture of 
beauty—its tale of storm, death, and 
witchcraft 


in the old Colonial days, . 
Two hundred years ago and more, 
A boat sailing out on the summer sea 
Veering to catch the land breeze light, 
With the Boar to left and the Rock to right,” 


bore a goodly company on its way to 
Boston, in the fall of 1657. The 
persons were Robert Reed, sergeant ; 
William Swaine, Emanuel Hilliard, 
John Philbrick, his wife Ann, and 
daughter Sarah; Alice Cox, and 
John, her son. And the records 
speak of what happened in the fol- 
lowing quaint language: 

‘* The sad hand of God upon eight 
psons going in a vessell by sea 
from Hampton to boston, who were 
all swallowed up in the ocean soon 
after they were out of the Harbour.”’ 

Tradition on which Whittier 
founded his verse has it, that one 
Goody Cole, witch-wife, caused the 
wreck. 

She, poor old woman sitting in 
her little cot alone by the marsh, 
looked across to the ‘‘ landing ’’ and 
saw the sailing of the vessel, and the 
black cloud in the sky portending 
the storm. 

Turning to her fire, she stirred 
up the embers, and in the kettle of 
water hanging on the crane she 
placed a wooden piggin. As the fire 
blazed bright, and the water boiled, 
she said, ‘‘the water is the angry 
sea, the piggin is the boat, if it sinks 
they are lost;’’ and with one eye on 
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the fire, and the other on the squall 
as it struck the white sail, she saw 
her own madly-tossing vessel sink 
out of sight in the seething cauldron, 
and muttered, “the rogues are gone.” 
“ The skipper hauled at the heavy sail ; 

* God be our help,’ he only cried, 

As the roaring gale like the stroke of a flail, 

Smote the boat on its starboard side. 


— * * * * . . * * 
*“ Goody Cole looked out from her door ; 
The Isles of Shoals were drowned and gone, 
Scarcely she saw the Head of the Boar 
Toss the foam from tusks of stone. 
She clasped her hands with a grip of pain, 
The tear on her cheek was not of rain: 
* They are lost,’ she muttered, ‘ boat and crew ; 

Lord forgive me! my words were true!’”’ 

Goody Cole was hated and feared. 
It was said that she was in league 
with the devil, and the young people, 
peering through the latch-string hole, 
after dark, declared that she held con- 
verse with him, in the shape of a lit- 
tle black imp who wore a red cap. 

It was testified in court several 
years before the Rivermouth wreck 
that she ‘‘ bewitched good-wife Mars- 
ton’s child,’’ and that a person ‘‘ was 
changed from a man to an ape, as 
Goody Marston’s child was.’’ She 
was charged with saying of calves 
that ate her grass, that ‘‘ she wished 
it might poysen them or choke them,” 
and of the calves, ‘‘ not one was ever 
seen afterwards.’’ 

Abraham Drake deposed in court 
to the loss of ‘‘ two cattell,’’ and the 
‘latter end of somer I lost one cowe 
more.’’ For all of which and other 
deeds she was sentenced to be 
whipped and imprisoned during her 
natural life. 

Her trial began in 1656, and fol- 
lowing the third trial, she was im- 
prisoned in Boston until 1671. After 
her release the inhabitants of the 
town were ordered to support her, 
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each taking a week in turn to pro- 
vide her with food and fuel. 

She was again arraigned for ap- 
pearing as a dog, an eagle, and a 
cat, and the Salisbury court ordered 
her to Boston to await trial. After a 
few months the following decision 
ended her case: 

‘* In y* case of Unie Cole now pris- 
oner att y* Bar not Legally guilty 
Acording to Inditement butt just 
ground of vehement susprisyon of 
her havering had famillyarryty with 
the devill Jonas Clarke 

in the name of the rest.’’ 

She passed the remainder of her 
days in Hampton, it is hoped, in 
peace. When she was buried crossed 
stakes were driven down over her 
coffin, and rocks were heaped upon 
it, that she might be held fast at 
last. 


“ O Rivermouth Rock, how sad a sight 
Ye saw in the light of breaking day ! 
Dead faces looking up cold and white 
From sand and sea-weed where they lay ; 
The mad old witch-wife wailed and wept, 
And cursed the tide as it backward crept: 
* Crawl back, crawl back, blue water-snake, 
Leave your dead for the hearts that break !’ 
“* Solemn it was in that old day. 
In Hampton town and its log-built church. 
. . * * * . . * * 


‘“* And Father Dalton, grave and stern, 
Sobbed through his prayer and wept in turn.” 


And the old witch standing by 


. . let the staff from her clasped hands fall. 
‘Lord forgive us! we’re sinners all;’ 
And the voice of the old man answered her ; 


‘Amen!’ said Father Bachiler.”’ 


Father Bachiler was one of Whit- 
tier’s earliest American ancestors. 
The settlers of Hampton were Puri- 
tans of the same spirit with the J/ay- 
flower pilgrims, and they brought 
with them their pastor, Rev. Stephen 
Bachiler, who was a man of gentle 
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blood. He went first to Holland, 
and was preceded in this country 
by his daughter Theodate, and her 
husband Christopher Hussey, from 
whom the poet was descended. 

He began his ministry in Lynn. 
Being a ‘‘liberal Puritan,’’ he dis- 
pleased many of his people; petty 
quarrels arising, he went to Ipswich, 
from whence he traveled on foot at 
the age of seventy-six years, a dis- 
tance of nearly one hundred miles to 
Cape Cod, but being unsuccessful 
here on account of the poverty of the 
people he returned, and finally set- 
tled in Winnecunnet, ‘‘ which shall 
be called Hampton,’’ in 1638, with 
his followers. 

The ‘‘log-built’’ church was 
erected on the green, where succes- 
sive churches stood for two hundred 
years, and the people assembled to 
worship at the call of a bell, which 
was the gift of their pastor. 

‘*Father’’ Dalton was summoned 
to assist the ancient minister, but so 
different were their temperaments, 
that they could not agree, and many 
of the people siding with the new- 
comer, charge after charge was pre- 
ferred against Mr. Bachiler. 

At length the people of Exeter pro- 
posed to gather a church, and invited 
Mr. Bachiler, then over eighty years 
old, to take charge of it, but the gen- 
eral court interfered, and the ‘‘in- 
habitants of Excetter’’ gave up their 
church. 

Mr. Bachiler’s buildings being 
destroyed by fire about this time, 
he went to Strawberry Bank ( Ports- 
mouth), where he sued the town of 
Hampton for ‘‘ wages,’’ obtaining a 
verdict in his favor. 

In 1655 he returned to England 
with his grandson, Stephen Sam- 
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borne, and he died at Hackney, two 
miles from London, in his one hun- 
dredth year. 

It will be seen by the above date 
of his return to his mother country, 
that he could not have been present 
at the funeral of the victims of the 
Rivermouth wreck. 

It is said that ‘‘ Father’’ Bachiler 
had prominent dark eyes which were 
transmitted to many of his posterity, 
Daniel Webster’s being mentioned 
among others. 

A careful historian summing up 
the Rev. Stephen Bachiler’s charac- 
ter concludes thus, ‘‘ He was a good 
and useful man,’’ being of an inde- 
pendent and liberal mind, ‘‘he re- 
fused to bow to unreasonable man- 
dates,’’ making himself ‘‘ enemies in 
high places.’’ 

“Father Dalton continued his min- 
istry until his death, at the age of 
eighty-five years, ‘a faithful and 
painful laborer in God’s vineyard.’ ’’ 

Of the names of those recorded as 
lost or being wounded in the wreck, 
only those of Philbrick and Batchel- 
der remain in the town of to-day, 
though they are common enough 
elsewhere. 

The Hon. Tristram Dalton, United 
States senator from Massachusetts, 
was of the third generation, from a 
brother of ‘‘ Father’’ Dalton. 

Christopher Hussey’s son, Stephen, 
grandson and namesake of ‘‘ Father’’ 
Bachiler, settled in Nantucket, as 
did Richard Swayne, father of Wil- 
liam, being one of the proprietors of 
the island. He left Hampton soon 
after his son’s death. 

A son of John Philbrick settled in 
Groton, Mass. 


So as I sat on Appledore, 
In the calm of a closing summer day, 


And the broken lines of Hampton shore 
In purple mist of cloudland lay, 

The Rivermouth Rocks their story told; 

And waves aglow with sunset gold, 

Rising and breaking with steady chime, 

Beat the rhythm and kept the time. 


* . 7 * . * * * * 


* The beacon glimmered from Portsmouth bar, 
The White Isle kindled its great red star,”’ 


which preludes the stars of heaven 
as it trembles on the eastern horizon, 
the first star to come after the setting 
sun, and “‘ signal twilight’s hour.’’ 

In the same tent on the beach the 
poet heard of the ‘‘ ghosts on Haley’s 
Isle,’’ who begged a ‘‘ passage to old 
Spain.’’ 

‘*For,’’ said an ancient dame of 
the town, who had once been a 
“ Shoaler,” as she related the legends 
of the isles, ‘‘the spirits of the dead 
guard the graves and the treasures 
buried there. My own father found 
coin in the rocks. He used to go out 
and dig for the heft of it, and when his 
spade struck the chest, there would 
come a low mumble and roar in the 
earth, and down out o’ sight would 
go the chest. Though he dug many 
times he never outwitted the ghosts.” 

Once more in the ‘‘ The Chang- 
ling,’’ we see the superstition of 
those old days, and again is Goody 
Cole charged with evil work, though 
the prayer of Goodman Dalton re- 
stores to her right mind his young 
wife, and she begs that the old 
woman bear not the burden of her 
charge : 


“ Then he said to the great All-Father, 
‘Thy daughter is weak and blind, 
Let her sight come back and clothe her 
Once more in her right mind.’ 


* * * * * * * * * 


‘“* *Now mount and ride, my goodman, 
As thou lovest thy own soul; 
Woe’s me if my wicked famine 
Be the death of Goody Cole!’”’ 
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Sometimes the poet came to the 
home of his ancestors another way 
than from Salisbury to the sands, for 
he said, 

‘On, on, we tread with loose-flung rein our 
seaward way, 

Through dark green fields and blossoming 

grain, 

Where the wild brier-rose skirts the lane, 

And bends above our heads the flowering 

locust spray.’’ 

On his road thither he passed the 
little Quaker meeting-house, one of 
the oldest, built in 1701, in what is 
now Seabrook. Prior to this it was 
recorded of the Quakers that thirteen 
persons, all of Hampton, ‘‘ were con- 
victed before this court for y* breach 
of y° law called Quakers meeting,”’ 
in 1674. 

The sum of sixty-six pounds and 
four shillings was raised for the meet- 
ing-house, and here the Quakers 
from Hampton, Salisbury, and Ames- 
bury held their meetings, until the 
Friends meeting-house was built four 
years later in Amesbury, the quar- 
terly meeting still 
Hampton. 


continuing in 


Less than forty years before this 
was executed the cruel order of Capt. 
Richard Waldron in the town. 


“* At last a meeting-house came in view, 
A blast on his horn the constable blew ; 
And the boys of 

down, 


Hampton cried up and 


‘The Quakers have come!’ 
ing town.”’ 


Three helpless women, ‘ Vaga- 
bond Quakers,” Ann Coleman, Mary 
Tomkins, and Alice Ambrose, tied 
fast to the tail of a cart, 
there ten lashes each 
back. 

Let us hope the fear of authority 
compelled the deed in Hampton, and 
that pity made the blows light, but 


to the wonder- 


received 


on the bare 
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“The tale is one of an evil time 
When souls were fettered and thought was 
crime, 
And heresy’s whisper above its breath 
Meant shameful scourging, and bonds and 
death.” 


The Society of Friends, afterwards 
established in Hampton, grew and 
spread out, and we find them, in 1728, 
contributing five pounds, ten shillings 
towards repairing a Boston meeting- 
house. 

At a monthly meeting in Hamp- 
ton in regard to a communication 
received from a quarterly meeting, 
the following decision was reached 
as to the wearing of wigs, ‘‘y' y° 
Wearing of Extravegent Superflues 
Wigges Is all to Gather Contreary to 
truth.”’ 

As the poet drove on he passed the 
‘*Moulton House,’’ not far from 
where dwelt Witch Cole. Stately 
and grand, though shorn of its 
former ornamentation both within 
and without, it has stood for more 
than a hundred years, and by its 
doors Washington halted on his jour- 
ney to Portsmouth to pay his re- 
pects to General Moulton. 

In the dim vista between now and 
its past is many a picture of stately 
dame and haughty squire, while 
there walks unseen the troubled 
spirit which seeks again its earthly 
abode when night has hushed the 
world to slumber. 

From the numerous legends, the 
memory of which haunts the old man- 
sion, Whittier has selected the tale 
of two wives. For many a time, no 
doubt, he heard the oft-repeated 
story of the first wife with stately 
mein and ghostly step, who rustled 
in stiff brocade over the broad stair- 
way, where but a short time before 
she held full sway in the flesh. 
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“* Dark the hall and cold the feast, 
Gone the bridesmaids, gone the priest ; 
* * > * * * * * . 


“* Allis dark and all is still, 
Save the starlight, save the breeze 
Moaning through the graveyard trees ; 
And the great sea waves below, 
Pulse of midnight beating slow. 


‘“* From the brief dream of a bride 
She hath wakened at his side. 
a . * * * * * * * 


“Ha! that start of honor! why 
That wild stare and wilder cry ! 


* * * * * 7 * * * 
“* Spare me, spare me, let me go! 
“ But she hears a murmur low, 

Full of sweetness, full of woe, 


Half a sigh and half a moan,— 
‘Fear not, give the dead her own!’ 


‘“ Ah! the dead wife’s voice she knows ! 
That cold hand whose pressure froze, 
Once in warmest life hath borne 
Gem and band her own hath worn. 


* * * * * . * * * 


“* Ah, the dead, the unforgot! 
From the solemn homes of thought, 
Where the cyprus shadows blend 
Darkly over foe or friend, 
Or in love or sad rebuke, 
Back upon the living look.”’ 


The poet has taken more license 
with this story than in any other of 
his Hampton pictures. 

The first wife was the mother of 
eleven children, and the second, no 
longer a girl when she married the 
stern old man, but a woman of 
thirty-five. 

The story of the rings taken from 
the bride’s fingers by the ghostly 
hands of the first wife, is well 
known in the old town. And years 
ago, when some gossip bolder than 
the rest ventured to ask the second 
Mrs. Moulton if the rumor which 
had come to her ears was true, she 
could win from her lips no denial. 

Those less prone to believe in the 
power of spirit or ghost, declared it 
was the ‘‘ general’’ himself, whose 


conscience rebuked him for having 
bestowed on his new spouse the 
gems which his own fair daughter 
should have worn after her mother. 

However, it is a pretty tale, and 
lends a charm to the old mansion 
to this day known as the ‘‘ haunted 
house,’’? though it is only one of 
many a strange story told of the 
place. 

“* Good-by to pain and care! I take 

Mine ease to-day ; 

Here where these sunny waters break, 

And ripples this keen breeze, I shake 

All burdens from the heart, all weary thoughts 

away.’ 

He loved to sit by the mighty 
deep, and dream of the past—of the 
future—and no doubt he gave many 
a backward glance to his forefathers, 
who came to the little town so many 
years before—charging the very sin 
with the mighty purpose which 
brought them thither, and leaving 
posterity, who should go forth into 
all parts of this broad land, carrying 
the grand principles which have 
made it the best spot on earth for 
man to dwell. 

Not many years before his death 
Whittier spent a few days in a hotel 
at the foot of the bluff close by 
the sea, and with his usual modesty 
and retirement kept his room except 
when he chose to wander on the 
‘**floor of burnished steel’’ beyond. 

It was probably his last visit to 
Hampton beach. 

““ So then beach, bluff, and wave, farewell! 

I bear with me 

No token stone or glittering shell, 

But long and oft shall memory tell 

Of this brief, thoughtful hour of musing by 

the sea.”’ 

With loving hand he held the pen, 
when he told the legends of old 
Hampton, and pictured the beauty 
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of sea and shore, and with loving 
heart he turned to the home of his 
ancestors to die. 

Within a stone’s throw of the man- 
sion, where Meshech Weare lived, 
and Washington once lodged, at 
Hampton Falls Hill, is the Gove 
mansion, where the poet spent his 


Norte.—All historic quotations are taken from Dow’s “‘ History of Hampton.”’ 
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last days, and may it stand for 
future generations to say, “here died 
our own New England bard.” 


“e 


‘ when times’s veil shall fall asunder 

The soul may know 

No fearful change, nor sudden wonder, 

Nor sink with weight of mystery under, 

But with the upward rise, and with the vast- 
ness grow.”’ 


All quotations 


from Whittier are from the following poems: ‘“ The Tent on the Beach,” “‘ The Wreck of River- 
mouth,” ‘The Changeling,’’ “‘ How the Women Went From Dover,’ “‘ Hampton Beach,” ‘‘ The 


New Wife and the Old.’’ 
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By Laura Harlan. 


HOME AGAIN 
ERGUSON came into the 


office two hours late with an 

unpleasant taste in his mouth 

and the hint of a headache 
lurking about his eyes. It was all 
very fine winning a great case, with 
the handsome fee that accompanied 
it, but the after celebration had 
proved more of a bore than other- 
wise, and Ferguson had been unable 
to extract as much enjoyment as his 
guests seemed to from the wine and 
the supper for which he had paid in 
honor of his good fortune. 

This morning, unrefreshed by his 
sleep, jaded and nervous, he began 
to wonder what there was in the 
world worth living for, and just what 
was his excuse for existence anyway. 
Involuntarily he looked in the glass 


to see if he were growing old, and 
felt of his arm to find if his muscles 
had become soft. 

The senior partner looked up with 
an unwonted smile as Ferguson en- 
tered the private office. It was the 
first time in the history of the firm of 
Furnel & Ferguson that the junior 
partner had not preceded the senior 
in appearing at the office in the 
morning. But this senior, like all 
others, had been a junior once him- 
self and remembered yet the winning 
of his first great case. 

So Furnel would not have been 
surprised had Ferguson not appeared 
at all this day, and when Ferguson 
did come in Furnel noticed with hid- 
den amusement the air of ‘‘ morning 
after” repentance worn by his junior. 
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‘* Congratulations, my boy,’’ said 
the older man cordially. ‘‘I had no 
chance last night to tell you how well 
you managed the case, but you did 
excellently. It was a brilliant piece 
of work. I—we were all proud of 
you.”’ 

‘* Thank you, sir,’’ replied Fergu- 
son, standing a bit straighter 
spite of himself. He was still young 
enough so that a word of praise went 


in 


a long ways with him, and he had 
never heard his cool, self-repressed 
senior speak quite so enthusiastically 
‘*“We were on 
the right side and we had good luck.” 

‘* Law is not as potent a factor in 


of anything before. 


law as in some other professions,” re- 
marked Furnel dryly. “I am afraid it 
would never have won your case if it 
had not been supported by some good 
authorities.’’ 

‘* That is true, sir,’ 
nel, with a smile. 

There was silence for a 
while the older regarded the 
younger keenly. Then he said ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘ You must take a good long 
rest, now, Ferguson. You have 
well earned it and you need it. You 
are not at all in good shape this 
morning.”’ 

‘* Well, you see, sir,’’ explained 
Ferguson, rather shamefacedly, 
‘*some of the boys insisted last night 
on celebrating our victory, and as I 
do n’t usually travel at so fast a pace 
I suppose I show the effects of it to- 
day. I’ll be all right to-morrow.’’ 

‘‘Pshaw! That isn’t it,’’ said the 
senior partner impatiently. ‘‘ You 
will never celebrate enough to hurt 
you any. You have been working 
too hard and too steady for too long 
a time. You are getting stale. 
Why, you haven't had a good vaca- 


’ 


assented Fur- 


minute 
man 
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tion since you came into the firm. 
Now I want you to go somewhere— 
—it makes no especial difference 
where—and drop all thoughts of law 
books and law business for at least a 
month, three months if you will. I 
insist on you're doing this as a per- 
sonal favor for me.”’ 

‘* You are very kind, Mr. Furnel 
replied Ferguson, promptly, ‘‘ but I 
really don’t think I need a vacation, 


and if I did I can't imagine where 
I would go to enjoy one. I don’t 
seem to have any interests outside of 
Chicago.”’ 

‘*Go out to the 
some big game. 


Rockies and kill 
Go down to my 
ranch in Texas and mix in a round- 
up. Go East and see the real swells 
at Newport. Go back to the old 
town where you were born and look 
up the girls you used to beau home 
from prayer-meeting. Probably some 
of them have named their babies after 
you.”’ 

The old gentleman turned to his 
desk, signifying that the discussion 
was over, and Ferguson, with a 
laugh that was half a sigh, picked up 
a pile of letters awaiting his atten- 
tion. The top one bore a peculiar 
red and blue stamp that caught his 
eye atonce. He had never seen one 
like it before, and he prided himself 
on being something of a philatelist 
at that. ‘‘ What exposition has got 
to the stamp issuing stage, now, I 
wonder ?’’ said he to himself, and 
let the other letters lie unopened 
while he devoted himself to decipher- 
ing the inscription on this one. 

‘““Old Home Week! What the 
is Old Home Week?”’ was 
his final mental query. Opening the 
envelope and unfolding its contents 
he read as follows - 


deuce 
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The Winniepauket Old Home Week Associa- 
tion cordially invites you to participate in its 
observance of 


OLD HOME DAY 


by a basket picnic at Great Pond (if stormy in 
Grange Hall) Tuesday, August 29, 1899, at to 
o’clock. Public exercises at 1:30, including 
music and speaking. 
Very respectfully, 
E. B. Weston, President. 
C. L. Furunt, Secrelary. 


‘eR. 2B. 
mused. 
Weston, 
tary ? 


Weston, president,’’ he 
‘*That must be old Deacon 

And C. L. Flint, secre- 
Why, that is Carroll Flint, 
who cut me out with Marion Gray. 
I wonder if she married him finally. 
I never got cards.”’ 

Ferguson shook himself out of his 
fast-approaching day-dream and asked 
his senior, ‘‘ Have you heard any- 
thing about this New Hampshire Old 
Home Week, Mr. Furnel?’’ 

a the reply. 
‘‘’The papers have referred to it fre- 
quently. Is that an invitation you 


” 


indeed,’’ was 


have there ? 

Ferguson handed over the docu- 
ment and the other read it carefully. 
‘‘That does sound good,’’ he said, 
as he handed it back. ‘“‘A basket 
picnic on the shores of the pond! 
I can shut my eyes and see the good 
things they ‘ll have to eat. Bless me, 
I wish I had been born in New Hamp- 
shire instead of Pennsylvania. But 
of course you will go, Ferguson. 
It’s quite providential. Just as you 
needed some definite place to visit up 
comes this invitation. Why, man, 
they ’ll ask you to speak in the ‘ pub- 
lic exercises at 1: 30.’’ 

‘*’The Jackson will case is hardly 
of such national celebrity as that,’’ 
said Ferguson, ‘‘ but I believe I will 
make a flying trip back for that day, 
just to see what the old town looks 


like and to find out how Deacon 
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Weston has managed to keep alive 
so long.’’ 

So the next dav but one found 


Henry H. Ferguson, Esq., ensconced 
in the smoking compartment of a 
Wagner car, with his back to the 
setting sun, and a determination on 
his mind not to think of the office 
again until he once more set foot in 
Chicago. 

Through the Indiana prairies as the 
daylight waned ; watching the lights 
of Ohio cities pierce the black even- 
ing; wakened at night in Buffalo, 
where the engines changed; gazing 
at the rich lands of central New 
York from tk2 window of his berth; 
down the Hudson in the glory of a 
perfect day, and then—New York. 

Two days later Ferguson escaped 
from the colony of old college chums 
he had discovered in the Metropolis, 
and with the comfortable sense of 
putting temptation behind him was 
whirled away towards Boston. His 
friends in New York had laughed at 
the Old Home Week idea, and his 
determination to take part in it, and 
he himself was inclined to believe 
that a week in New York with such 
competent guides would be more 
entertaining than a trip to Winnie- 
pauket. Nevertheless, having once 
made up his mind to go back for Old 
Home Day he was determined not to 
be kept away by all the allurements 
of Gotham. 

So he was settling himself content- 
edly to read ‘‘ David Harum,”’ when, 
glancing over the top of the book, 
the rich brown hair of a girl half way 
down the car caught and held his 
eye. The poise of the head, the 
heavy coils of the hair, the stray 
curls above the dainty collar, all 
pleased his esthetic sense, and fully 
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as often as once in each chapter he 
caught himself looking up to see if 
his presumably fair fellow-passenger 
was still in her seat. 

Jolting across Boston from the 
south terminal to the north, and just 
catching the White Mountain ex- 
press, he had almost a shock of 
pleased surprise when he looked 
down the parlor car and saw the 
same brown hair and regal head. If 
Ferguson had been like most men 
he would promptly have sauntered 
through the car and secured a front 
as well as rear view of this fellow- 
passenger who had engaged his at- 
tention. He, however, preferred 
not to run the risk of dispelling the 
illusions of beauty and grace which 
he had half unconsciously formed. 

Presently, too, as the brakeman be- 
gan to call out well-remembered New 
Hampshire names, Nashua, Man- 
chester, Concord, his thoughts cen- 
tered upon the town that had been 
his old New Hampshire home, and 
in the throng of memories, bitter and 
sweet, the minutes sped swiftly. 

Winniepauket next, sir,’’ said the 
porter, and Ferguson came to him- 
self with a start. As he descended 
from the stuffy car and stood on the 
little station platform, unchanged in 
a dozen years, the cool night air 
fanned his face with what seemed to 
him his first welcome home. 

The one hack, of which the village 
boasted, was filled, inside and box 
seats alike, before he reached it. So, 
nothing loath, he set out on the well- 
remembered. half-mile walk to the 
Webster Inn, now so called because 
there in his salad days the Jove-like 
Daniel had passed many hours of 
relaxation from the duties of his bud- 
ding law practice. 
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As Ferguson strode along, beneath 
the great elms that arched the road- 
way, over the bridge and up the hill, 
the soft moonlight illumined with ap- 
propriate indistinctness long forgot- 
ten scenes of his boyhood and early 
manhood. 

There was the brick schoolhouse 
whither he had been led in fear and 
trembling at the tender age of five, 
not to leave it until the classic portals 
of Dartmouth opened before him. 
There was the white church with the 
tall spire, where, on every Sunday 
he had attended morning service, 
Sunday-school, and prayer-meeting. 
There was the little store, with the 
stone hitching posts in front, over 
whose counter he had passed many a 
penny in exchange for peanuts and 
candy. There was Squire Gray’s 
mansion looming up among its senti- 
nel maples, square and bluff and 
stern, like the old squire himself. 

The Squire never liked Ferguson, 
and Ferguson, in turn, hated as well 
as feared the Squire, even before the 
latter opened his front door one even- 
ing quite unexpectedly and found his 
daughter and Ferguson sitting very 
close together on the steps. To- 
night, after a dozen years, Ferguson 
could feel almost as intensely as at 
the very moment the impotent rage 
and resentful shame which filled him 
when the old Squire said: ‘‘ Clear 
out, you boy, and don’t come ’round 
here botherin’ me and mine no more.” 

Carroll Flint was the squire's fav- 
orite, Ferguson remembered, and 
probably he had finally succeeded in 
winning Marion for himself. 

Just as Ferguson reached this point 
in his mental autobiography and just 
as he stood across the street from the 
old Squire's house, the hack stopped 
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at its entrance, and once again the 
big front door swung open. This 
time it was not Squire Gray who was 
framed in the square of light but Car- 
roll Flint, portly and bearded, but 
still Carroll Flint. 

Ferguson quickened his pace at 
the sight, and when, ten minutes 
later, he blew out the kerosene lamp 
in his room at the inn a vague sense 
of disappointment overlaid his first 
impressions of Old Home Week. 

Rising bright and early next morn- 
ing, he faced, with a dismay that 
turned to delight, the heavily-laden 
breakfast table. Blackberries and 
cream, “raised biscuit,” fried chicken, 
and baked potatoes disappeared in a 
way that would have made urbane 
Francois, best of waiters at a certain 
Chicago club, stare in astonishment. 
Breakfast over he paid tribute to vil- 
lage tradition by leaving his cigarette 
case in his rooms and buying instead 
a half dozen of the landlord’s cigars. 
Then he struck out, away from the 
village main street and up a hilly 
side road that skirted the base of 
‘* The Mountain.’’ 

Over a stone wall and through a 
pasture where Mayflowers used to 
grow; in among sweet fern bushes 
and blackberry vines; by the bould- 
ers on which chestnut burrs used to 
be hammered open with rocks; up a 
short, steep ascent—and Ferguson 
looked once more upon a scene that 
had held him rapt more than one 
hour of even his busy, boyhood days. 
A drop of a thousand feet and below 
him pastures and fields stretched 
away, dotted here and there with 
grazing cows and horses. The high- 
way, in stagecoach days a turnpike, 
wound a white ribbon between field 


and field. Inthe distance the sand- 
xxvii—1l1 


banks that marked the slow curving 
course of the river stood out on the 
blue horizon like blotches of yellow 
paint thrown on by a careless artist. 
A mile to the south the blue smoke 
from the factory chimneys curled 
lazily up and the white spire of the 
church pierced a mass of green tree- 
tops. Through the clear air came 
the sound of whistle and bell as the 
mountain express paused a moment 
at the station, then dashed away to 
the north. 

Ferguson stood like a statue for 
minutes, drinking in the peaceful 
beauty of the wide prospect. For 
the moment he was a boy again, 
wondering what lay beyond the 
sandbanks and the hilltops. Deter- 
mined to retain the mood of the 
moment as long as possible he de- 
scended a little way to a well-remem- 
bered nook, where, years ago, Marion 
Gray had heard him say good-by, the 
day after his abrupt dismissal by her 
father. 

As he turned a corner of the ledge 
he saw that someone had been before 
him. A marvelous, flower-covered 
hat had been thrown carelessly on 
the ground and its owner leaned 
against a boulder, her back to Fer- 
guson. Once more he saw the brown 
hair and the regal neck he had ad- 
mired on his journey. He stepped 
on a dry twig and the noise made the 
woman turn so that he could see her 
face. It was Marion Gray. 

She started as she saw who it was, 
then extended her hand with a smile. 
‘“Welcome back to the mountain, 
Mr. Ferguson,’’ she said. 

‘*Thank you, Mrs. Flint,’’ replied 
Ferguson, who was far from being as 
composed as his companion. 

She lifted her eyebrows in surprise 
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as he spoke, and opened her mouth 
to answer. Evidently changing her 
mind she bit her lips and was silent. 

‘‘Is Winniepauket’s Old Home 
Week a success?’’ he asked pres- 
ently. 

‘* Indeed, it is,’ she said. ‘‘ The 
Griffiths have come clear on from 
San Francisco, and the Dodges from 
Minneapolis. Minnie Quimby has 
brought her husband up from New 
Orleans, and Frank Miller, with all 
his millions, is on from New York. 
But the star of the occasion is that 
red-headed, freckle-faced little Mar- 
tin boy that was always under foot. 
Don’t you remember ?’’ 

Ferguson remembered very well. 

‘‘He was appointed to the naval 
academy the year after you gradu- 
ated from college, and the little 
scamp got through there just in time 
to be ordered on duty with the ships 
at Santiago. He did something 
there to make himself more or less 
famous, and then was sent to Ma- 
nila. Now he’s home for the first 
time since the war, and Winnie- 
pauket’s Old Home Week has re- 
solved itself into a Martin glorifica- 
tion. Not even the winner of the 
great Jackson will case can divide 
with him the public attention.’’ 

‘* How did you hear about that ?’’ 
asked Ferguson, quickly. 

‘‘Perhaps I keep better track of 
my old friends than they do of me,”’ 
she said demurely. ‘‘ When I was 
last in Chicago and heard of the ris- 
ing young barrister, Henry H. Fer- 
guson, Esq., I quite expected the 
honor of a call from him, but I was 
disappointed.”’ 

**You in Chicago?’’ exclaimed 
Ferguson in surprise. ‘‘ But when? 
And how should I—’’ 
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‘*Do you go to the theatre often?’’ 
interrupted the girl. 

‘“No, not often. 
Why?’’ 

‘*Do you remember a play, ‘ The 
Sorrows of Susan,’ two season ago?” 

‘Yes, I think so. One of Froh- 
man’s companies, was it not? Why, 
that was the play that new 
actress, Anita Arnold, was in. I 
remember how sorry I was to miss 
2” 

‘* Then you didn’t see it?’’ 

“he. Wage” 

** Because I was Anita Arnold.”’ 

Ferguson stared in blank amaze- 


Occasionally. 


yes, 


ment. ‘‘ You on the stage? You 
Anita Arnold? What do you 
mean ?’’ 


The girl laughed a little at his sur- 
prise. ‘‘It is quite a long story,"’ 
she said. ‘‘ When father died his af- 
fairs were in such shape that their 
settlement left little for mother and 
us girls but the old place. As the 
oldest I went out to make my own 
living. I tried teaching school, I 
tried shorthand, I tried demonstrat- 
ing a new ‘food,’ I tried church choir 
singing, and finally I got a start on 
the stage. That was in the fall of 
’95. I was an understudy that sea- 
son, played a small and not particu- 
larly pleasant part the next year, and 
in ’97 I got my chance. That was 
the year I expected to see you when 
I came right to your doors.’’ 

‘““You surely would if I had 
known,” returned Ferguson with sin- 
cere regret in his voice. ‘‘ But you 
have left the stage?’’ 

‘* Yes, I have got a little start in a 
new line of late. Did you happen to 
read ‘Captives of Chance’ in the 
Pacific last year?’’ 

“You don’t mean to say you wrote 
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that!’’ Ferguson's doubt was too 
plainly manifested in his tone for 
real politeness, but his companion 
did not mind. She was thoroughly 
enjoying her little triumph over her 
old mate. ‘‘And I’m writing them 
another for next year under con- 
tract,’’ she added. 

Ferguson was fairly overcome by 
this avalanche of surprises. ‘‘ But 
your marriage. Where does that 
come in?’’ he blurted out. 

The girl turned very red. ‘‘ To 
whom do you think I am married, 
Mr. Ferguson?’’ she said. 

‘* Why, to Carroll Flint. I cer- 
tainly saw him standing in the door- 
way of your old home last night.”’ 

‘‘ You did, and he lives there, but 
through his marriage to my sister 
Anna, not to me. He was very kind 
to us all after father died, and it was 
a genuine love match between him 
and Anna.”’ 

Ferguson’s spirits sailed aloft like 
hot air balloons. ‘‘Is it true?’’ he 
cried eagerly. ‘‘And your are really 
still 
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‘Marion Gray,” said the girl look- 
ing down. 

Ferguson was at her side in a step. 
**Marion, do you remember what I 
asked you here twelve years ago?’”’ 

** Yes,’’ said the girl. 

“You would do nothing that would 
cause your father sorrow, you told 
ine.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the girl. 

‘*Marion, I was a poor boy then 
and you were a rich man’s daughter. 
To-day I am a struggling young law- 
yer and you are already a famous 
woman. But, Marion, I want to ask 
you again the question I asked you 
here twelve years ago. May I?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said the girl. 

‘‘Marion, I gave you then the 
whole of a boy’s heart. It has al- 
ways been yours. Itis to-day. And 
now it is a man’s heart, full of love 
for you. Marion, will you marry me?” 

‘* Yes,’’ said the girl. 

And after all Ensign Martin, 
U. S. N., was far from monopoliz- 
ing the interest at Winniepauket’s 
Old Home Day basket picnic. 


HOME. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


I’ve seen the countless sparkling threads 
Of waters rich with rainbow hues, 
And stood where Shoshone’s bosom sheds 
Its changing, matchless diamond dews, 
But never beauteous arc of light, 
Or glittering, bead-like, tossing foam, 
Shone like her tear of pure delight 
When mother hailed her wand’rer home ! 











NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME WEEK GREETINGS. 
By Rev. N. F. Carter. 


New Hampshire, noble mother of us all, 
Whose name is sweet as Love’s triumphal psalms, 
Arrayed in all her wealth of summer charms, 
Is stretching out her open, wide-spread arms 

To bless her children gathered at her call! 


Her sons and daughters coming from afar, 
Forgetting for the time life’s fretting cares, 
Are back to breathe once more her wholesome airs, 
Revive fond memories, and learn how fares 

Her household, what the signs of promise are. 


Ten thousand voices, ringing cheer on cheer, 
Give royal welcome now to every guest, 
Come from the north, or south, or east, or west, 
Back to the homeland, longest loved and best, 
Most glad, yea, more than glad to see all here! 


Our cordial greetings leap from honest lips, 
Bespeaking fires of love in kindred souls 
Glowing to speed the way to worthy goals, 
Over which Time its wave of glory rolls, 

Like that of suns that never know eclipse ! 


Here stand, as high and rugged as of yore, 
Our mountains first to greet the morning sun, 
Last kissed by sunsets when the day is done, 
Our grand old mountains, sacred every one, 
The guardians of our homes forevermore ! 


From their bold summits out on every hand 

Run landscapes beautiful as eye has seen, 

Inlaid with crystal lakes in silver sheen, 

And streams like silver ribbons fringed with green, 
A view to rival any fairy land! 


A land of royal homes for raising men 
To match her mountains, peers of any race, 
Like Webster, Greeley, Sullivan, Stark, and Chase; 
And fairest daughters fitted well to grace 

Such homes in city, or in mountain glen ! 
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No honored place in high or lowly life 
They have not filled with credit to the state, 
In priceless blessings made her rich and great. 
Her growing fame has reached the Golden Gate,— 
No heroes braver in the battle’s strife ! 


What teeming land in all the circling earth 
New Hampshire has not in her children blest ? 
What tidal wave of glory, east or west, 
Has not her symbols blazoned on her crest, 
Recounting to the world her sterling worth ? 


God bless the dear old state, her children bless, 
As hand clasps hand, and eye meets eye to-day, 
And hearts with tuneful raptures have their way 
With joys of fellowship, whose sovereign sway 

Shall fill with courage when new burdens press ! 


God bless her homes, her schools and churches all, 
True sources of her greatness and her fame, 
Nursers of hope, like torches all aflame, 

To banish darkness, save from sin and shame, 

Speed heavenward ere the evening shadows fall ! 


The need is still of men to smite the wrong, 
As one in word and deed, not once nor twice, 
But always; with heroic sacrifice 
Wage long and holy war to free from vice ;— 
Strong for the right, for every virtue strong ; 


Of noble women, who, with patient will 
Shall train the young to wisdom’s pleasant ways, 
Illumine with their graces coming days, 
With good deeds win them highest meed of praise 
As they with glory every household fill ! 


For all the blessings of the honored past, 
For all our wealth of homes whose silent power 
Has wrought the glory of this favored hour,— 
Pledge we to-day our meed of holy dower 

To bless the world as long as time shall last ! 


Majestic as her rock-ribbed mountains stand, 
Fair as her summer fields and forests are ; 
So ever may her children, near or far, 

In storm and shadow, under sun or star, 

Stand forth the pride and joy of every land ! 
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WARBLERS AND VIREOS IN THEIR ECONOMIC 


RELATIONS. 


By Clarence Moores Weed. 


THE AMERICAN WARBLERS. 





PH E beautiful plumaged and 
sweet-voiced American war- 
blers (.Sy/vicolidae) form next 
to the largest family of our 
native birds. Nearly all of them are 
small—the great majority being less 
than five inches long—and as a 
group they are abundant and widely 
distributed, migratory and _ insect- 
ivorous. In many species the plum- 
age varies greatly with the age and 
sex of the individual. There are 
about sixty North American repre- 
sentatives of the family. “ With tire- 
less industry do the warblers be- 
friend the human race,’’ writes Dr. 
Elliot Coues, ‘‘their unconscious 
zeal plays due part in the nice ad- 
justment of nature’s forces, helping 
to bring about that balance of vege- 
table and insect life without which 
agriculture would be in vain. They 
visit the orchard when the apple and 
pear, the peach, plum, and cherry 
are in bloom, seeming to revel care- 
lessly amid the sweet-scented and 
delicately tinted blossoms, but never 
faltering in their good work. They 
peer into the crevices of the bark, 
scrutinize each leaf, and explore the 
very heart of the buds to detect, 
drag forth, and destroy these tiny 
creatures, singly insignificant, col- 
lectively a scourge, which prey upon 
the hopes of the fruit grower, and 


which if undisturbed would bring his 
care to naught. Some warblers flit 
incessantly in the terminal foliage 
of the tallest trees; others hug close 
to the scored trunks and gnarled 
boughs of the forest kings; some 
peep from the thicket, the coppice, 
the impenetrable mantle of shrub- 
bery that decks tiny water courses, 
playing at hide-and-seek with ali 
comers; others more humble still 
descend to the ground where they 
glide with pretty mincing steps and 
affected turning of the head this 
way and that, their delicate flesh- 
tinted feet just stirring the layer of 
withered leaves with which a past 
season carpeted the ground.”’ 

The black and white creeping 
warbler, sometimes called the black 
and white creeper, is abundant in 
most wooded region portions of 
eastern America, extending west- 
ward to Dakota and Nebraska. It 
resembles the creepers and nut- 
hatches in its manner of taking 
food, searching every cranny and 
crevice of the bark of trees for the 
insects sheltered there, occasionally 
chasing for short distances moths 
or other creatures frightened from 
their hiding places; and sometimes 
scrutinizing the foliage like other 
warblers. The nest is placed on or 
near the ground, very often on a 
rocky ledge. Four or five young 
are reared. The insects eaten by 
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the bird belong mostly to species of 
small size. 

Seventeen Wisconsin specimens 
had eaten 5 ants, 20 small measur- 
ing worms, and 1 other caterpillar, 
4 moths, 5 two-winged flies, 1 cur- 
culio, and 15 other beetles, 7 bugs, 
a caddis-fly, and a small snail, be- 
sides more than a hundred insect 
eggs. One Nebraska bird had swal- 
lowed 41 locusts and 12 other insects, 
together with a few seeds. 

The blue yellow-backed warbler is 
a beautiful little bird which spends 
much of its feeding time among 
the topmost twigs of the tallest trees. 
It is common in eastern America, 
and is found as far west as the 
Rocky mountains. In New England 
it has been observed feeding on may- 
flies, measuring worms, and spiders ; 
in Wisconsin 6 small insects were 
taken from a single stomach, and in 
Nebraska it has frequently been seen 
picking up locusts and other insects. 

The Nashville Warbler is found, 
occasionally at least, throughout al- 
most the whole of North America, 
specimens of it having been taken 
as far north as Greenland, as far 
west as Utah, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia, and as far south as Mexico. 
Its chief distribution, however, is in 
the region east of the Mississippi 
river, where it is a regular migrant, 
breeding as far south as the northern 
counties of Illinois and the central 
portion of New England. The nest 
is placed on the ground. The only 
food records we have show that two 
Wisconsin specimens had eaten 4 
small, green caterpillars and some 
other insects not identifiable; and 
that one Nebraska fledgling had de- 
voured 21 locusts and several other 
insects, while the adult birds have 
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frequently been 


locusts. 


seen feeding on 

The Tennessee warbier is an ex- 
tremely migratory species that passes 
regularly and abundantly through 
the Mississippi Valley states during 
its spring and autumn migrations. 
It also occurs sparingly west to the 
Rocky mountains and east to the 
Atlantic ocean. It breeds in the far 
north and winters, in part at least, 
in South America. It searches dili- 
gently for the insect mites that in- 
fest the foliage of trees, seeming to 
have a special fondness for aphides, 
42 of which have been taken from 
the stomach of three of these birds. 
Among the other food elements of 
thirty-two specimens there were 
found 2 small hymenoptera, 13 cat- 
erpillars, 15 two-winged flies, 13 
beetles, 35 small bugs, and 11 in- 
sect eggs. Four fifths of the food 
of one bird shot in an orchard in- 
fested by canker worms consisted 
of these pests. Tennessee warblers 
have also been seen feeding on small 
grasshoppers. 

This, however, is one of the very 
few warblers against which a charge 
has been brought by the fruit- 
growers. In some sections it is 
known as the ‘ grape-sucker’’ be- 
cause it probes ripe grapes with its 
little beak, presumably to get at the 
juice. Testimony on this point ap- 
pears to be conclusive, and consid- 
erable injury occasionally results. 
There can be no doubt, however, 
that in the aggregate the bird does 
vastly more good than harm. 

The yellow-rumped warbler or 
Myrtle bird is an exceedingly hardy 
little creature, often enduring the 
rigors of a New England winter 
when its congeners are basking in 
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the sunshine of the South. It is 
distributed over a large North Amer- 
ican range, and is abundant in all 
sorts of situations, especially during 
the spring and autumn migrations. 
It breeds regularly in the far north, 
sometimes nesting, however, in the 
northern tier of states and in lower 
Canada. 


is a 


According to Ridgway it 


common winter resident in 
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fectly at home throughout the whole 
of North America from the tropical 
regions of the south to the arctic 
lands of the north. It is a famil- 
iar and confiding bird, associating 
freely with civilized man, and build- 
ing its neat nest of vegetable fiber 
in the trees of the orchard, park, 
family residence, and public thor- 
oughfare. Four or five eggs are 





The Yellow-r 


southern Illinois. Of twenty-one 
specimens studied by King, ‘‘one 
had eaten a moth; two, 21 caterpil- 
lars—mostly measuring worms; five, 
14 two-winged flies, among which 
were three crane-flies; fifteen, 48 
beetles ; one, 4 ichneumon flies; one, 
a caddis-fly ; and one, a spider.’’ 
The yellow warbler or summer 
yellow-bird is probably the most 
abundant and widely distributed 


member of its family. It seems per- 


umped Warbier 


usually deposited in the nest, and 
when an additional one is left by a 
skulking cowbird, the warblers, with 
a wisdom beyond their size, add 
another story to the nest and begin 
again their domestic duties, leaving 
the stranger egg and if necessary 
some of their own to go unhatched. 

The food habits of the yellow 
warbler are all that could be de- 
sired. It freely visits farm premises 
and feeds on minute insects of many 
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kinds. Two thirds of the food of 
five Illinois specimens consisted of 
canker worms, and most of the re- 
mainder was an injurious beetle. 
An equal number of Wisconsin birds 
contained small caterpillars and bee- 
tles; and from various other speci- 
mens, spiders, myriapods, moths, 
bugs, flies, grasshoppers, and other 
insects have been taken. 

The black-throated green warbler, 
which is especially characterized by 
having a jet black chin, throat, and 
breast, is abundant in New Eng- 
land, and extends westward to Ne- 
braska, breeding in pine trees 
throughout the northern portion of 
its range. Its food is obtained 
among the branches of tall trees, 
largely upon the wing, and consists 
of a great variety of small insects, 
including caterpillars and larve of 
many kinds, curculios and other 
beetles, small bugs, and various hy- 
menoptera. An idea of the number 
of insects they consume may be ob- 
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tained from the statement that the 
stomachs of five birds taken in Ne- 
braska during June contained 116 
small locusts and 104 other insects— 
an average of 44 to each bird. Sev- 
enty per cent. of the food of one 
Illinois specimen consisted of canker 
worms. 

The beautiful American redstart 
is a much commoner species in most 
of the northern states than would be 
supposed by those who have paid 
no special attention to the study of 
birds. Living amidst the foliage of 
the tallest trees, it is seldom seen, 
except by those looking for the war- 
blers found in such situations. The 
redstart is the flycatcher of the inner 
tree-tops, capturing on the wing the 
numerous insects that flit about 
among the branches and occasionally 
taking a caterpillar hanging by a 
thread or crawling on a twig. The 
food of the few specimens that have 
been critically examined consisted of 
small two-winged flies, a few para- 





The Yellow Wartler. 


Cotvright, 1898, by C. M. Weed. 
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sitic hymenoptera, an oc- 
casional small bug and 
some minute larve. Seven 
Nebraska specimens had 
eaten 161 small locusts and 
117 other insects. 

The handsome little Ma- 
ryland yellow-throat is 
found throughout the 
United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific 
oceans, and in many local- 
ities is one of the 
abundant of the 
It especially 
shrubbery 


most 
warblers. 
affects the 
about standing 
or running water, where it 
can be found throughout 
the summer busily search- 
ing for insect food. It 
often visits orchards, where 
canker other 
caterpillars are greedily devoured, 
forming in three cases on record 
four fifths of the food. The little 
case bearing caterpillars of the gen- 
us Coleophora and its allies are 
often eaten, while moths, two-winged 
flies, beetles, grasshoppers, leaf-hop- 
pers, bugs, dragon-flies, hymenoptera, 
and insect eggs are all included on 
the bill of fare. The young are 
sometimes fed with small grasshop- 
pers. 

Like the yellow warbler this species 
sometimes outwits the cow bird by its 
intelligence. Mr. A. W. Butler thus 
describes the three-storied nest of a 
yellow-throat in his possession: ‘‘ In 
the original nest had been deposited 
the egg of a cow bird, then within 
that nest and rising above it the yel- 
low-throat had built another nest, 
which also became the depository of 
the hope of offspring of this un- 
natural bird; again the little war- 


worms and 
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The Blackburnian Warbier 


bler constructed a third nest upon 
the other two, burying the cow bird’s 
egg, and in this nest laid her comple- 
ment of eggs.’’ 

These examples will suffice to make 
manifest the fact that the warbler 
family is one of extraordinary econo- 
mic value, the members of which are 
immensely useful in checking noxious 
insects, and with very few excep- 
tions have no injurious habits. It 
is particularly gratifying that these 
charming birds, whose song and 
plumage draw to them the good-will 
of all intelligent people, should show 
so weil that utility and beauty are 
not always dissociated. 


THE VIREOS OR GREENLETS. 


The vireos or greenlets are univer- 
sally recognized as among the sweet- 
est of feathered songsters. They are 
small birds, modest in manners and 
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dress, very different from the shrikes 
to which the ornithologists claim 
they are closely related. This is 
exclusively a new world family com- 
posed of half a dozen genera and a 
little over half a hundred species ; 
only one of the former, the genus Vi- 
reo, and thirteen of the latter occur in 
the United States. Of these thir- 
teen species about half are common 
over a considerable area. In color 
our forms are mostly greenish-olive 
or gray above and white or yellow 
below. They build slightly pendent 
nests in trees, migrate southward in 
autumn, and are almost exclusively 
insectivorous. They are more often 
heard than seen. ‘‘Clad in simple 
tints that harmonize with the ver- 
dure,” writes Dr. Coues, “these gen- 
tle songsters warble their lays un- 
seen, while the foliage itself seems 
stirred to music. Inthe quaint and 
curious ditty of the white-eye in the 
earnest, voluble strains of the red- 
eye, in the tender secret that the 
warbling vireo confides in whispers 
to the passing breeze, he is insensi- 
ble who does not hear the echo of 
thoughts he never clothes in words.”’ 

The red-eyed vireo seems to be the 
most abundant, widely distributed 
species of the genus. It is found in 
all the states except those of the ex- 
treme west, and in summer some- 
times migrates as far north as Green- 
land. It prefers woodlands to the 
cultivated fields, but occasionally 
finds its way to parks and orchards. 
It commonly seeks its food among 
the foliage and branches of trees and 
shrubs, sometimes chasing moths and 
other flying insects for short dis- 
tances on the wing. It is universally 
recognized as a great insect eater; an 
excellent idea of its food may be ob- 
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tained from Professor King’s studies 
of fifty-four Wisconsin specimens : 
‘*From the stomachs of eighteen of 
this species were taken 15 caterpil- 
lars, 5 other larve, 8 beetles, among 
them 5 weevils and 1 long-horn; 70 
heteropterous insects, among them 
67 chinch bugs: 16 winged ants, 1 
ichneumon, 5 dragonflies, 2 dip- 
terous insects, one of them a large 
horsefly ( Zabanus atratus); 3 small 
moths, 2 grasshoppers, 1 aphis, 1 
chrysalid, 2 spiders, and 7 dogwood 
berries. Of 36 other specimens ex- 
amined, 15 had eaten caterpillars; 2, 
other larvze; nine, beetles, among 
them 2 ladybird beetles; 3, grass- 
hoppers; 2, ants; 2, moths; 4, uni- 
dentified insects; and 7, fruits or 
seeds, among which were raspber- 


ries, dogwood berries, berries of 
prickly ash, and sheep berries.’ 
During locust outbreaks in WNe- 


braska four fifths of the food of this 
vireo has been found to consist of 
these insects. 

The warbling vireo frequents culti- 
vated fields, orchards, and the vicin- 
ity of houses much more than the 
shyer red-eye. It is an abundant 
species in most states, and is highly 
insectivorous. Its food consists 
chiefly of caterpillars, including 
such destructive species as the can- 
ker worm, beetles of various kinds, 
among them the twelve-spotted cu- 
cumber beetle, and occasionally a 
lady bird, crane-flies and other two- 
winged flies, grasshoppers, bugs, 
and sometimes dogwood berries. 
The young are known sometimes to 
be fed with grasshoppers. Canker 
worms formed forty-four per cent. of 
the food of three specimens shot in 
an orchard infested by these pests. 

The yellow-throated vireo is a 








OLD HOME 


bird than either of those 
above mentioned. It is common in 
the eastern region of North America, 
and feeds on caterpillars including 
measuring worms, 


larger 


moths, weevils, 
and other beetles, grasshoppers, leaf- 
hoppers, and various flies. It evi- 
dently is a highly beneficial bird. 
The white-eyed vireo is abundant 
in the eastern states as far north as 
Massachusetts, 


and is occasionally 
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found as far west as the base of the 
Rocky mountains. It usually haunts 
clearings where there is much under- 
brush. Dr. Brewer reports that it 
feeds on canker worms, and DeKay 
says it eats insects and berries. No 
precise records of the examination of 
the stomach contents appear to have 
been published, but its diet is prob- 
ably similar to that of the other 
species of the genus. 


WEEK—NEWPORT, N. H. 


[Poem read August 29, 1899. ] 


By Edward A, Fenks. 


A radiant morning of the Long Ago, and June 


Was at its best. 


The bluest of o’erarching skies, 


Flecked with soft boats upon a tideless, waveless sea, 
And wind-swept with the breath of Power invisible, 
Bent wistfully above the unconscious world, and seemed 
To take, in her capacious arms of mother-love, 


The whole round world. 


The birds were organized in one 


O’erwhelming orchestra, that made the forests ring 

With yet unpublished symphonies ; and all the fields 
And meadows, full of flashing wings, and violins 

And drums and flutes, wiled the rapt soul away—away— 
Beyond the beck’ning mountain-tops, a prisoner 

In rippling chains of untaught songs and melodies. 


A farmhouse, comfortable, hospitable, calm— 
Of paint and ornament serenely innocent— 


Was hidden 'mong the peaceful hills. 


Gigantic elms, 


Contented maples, guardians for a century, 

Stood watchful at the open door; and softest winds 

Played hide-and-seek with birds and humming bees among 
The leaves and twigs, while the long fingers of the Sun 
Just touched the finger-tips of all the living things 
Secluded there, and waltzed to the swinging music. 


The voices of the farmer’s boys in far-off fields, 
In tones familiar to the lumbering ox-team, 
Came lilting o’er the shining grass; and nearer still 
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The homely conversation from the poultry-yard— 

Full of unconscious happiness and deep content— 
Mingled in perfect harmony with cadences 

From spinning-wheel and spinner, as deft fingers turned 
The flying wheel, and guided the soft thread upon 

The willing spindle, just inside the oven door. 


Alas !—sad was the day !—there came a time when one 

By one those splendid boys and girls, full-fledged and strong, 
Climbed over all the loving barriers of that 

Old nest, and flew away into the wide, wild world,— 

Where softest winds forever blow from Carib seas, 

And oranges and pineapples and figs and dates 

Smile in your thirsty face, and say in loving tones 

‘* Kiss me, and eat!’’ and some to wild Pacific shores 

And mountains, where the streams run golden sands, and where 
From hill and topmost peak you see the ponderous Sun 
Disrobe himself and sink into Lethean depths 

For night's most calm repose ; and some to wheat-fields fair 
And broad—great seas of billowy grain, of promise full 

For hungry worlds in waiting ; and some to where 

The city’s ceaseless din drives out the memory 

Of home and mother-love and father-care, and all 

The dear entanglements of youth, and love, and heaven. 


Alas !—sad was the day !—there came a time, after 

The cruel lapse of half a hundred hurrying years, 

When one by one that band had crossed The Great Divide 
In search of homes not made with faltering human hands— 
Yes, a/l save one—and he a white-haired man whose brow 
Showed many a well-turned furrow from Time’s sharp plowshar: ; 
Who could not drive the great ox-team again afield, 

Nor send the giants of the forest thundering 

Groundward; who could no longer break the untamed colt 
To harness or to saddle, nor pitch the fragrant hay 

From load to mow. Oh! where were now the glory and 
The strength of his once lusty manhood ! 


’T was June again: the old man sat beneath the vine 

His own strong hands had reared. He leaned his tired head 
Upon his staff,—and all the years passed languidly 

Before his vision ;—saw the dear old home beneath 

The trees; saw the same birds, and heard the very songs 
His ears had reveled in a thousand times in boyhood ; 

The fragrance of the lilacs overwhelmed him, and 

The tears dropped sadly on his wrinkled hands; he heard 
The bleating of the lambs beyond the pasture bars ; 
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He saw the cows come winding down the rocky slope, 

And heard the foamy milk zip-zipping in the pail ; 

He saw his sisters and his brothers—every one— 

Just as they used to gather round the sunset door, 

And chased them o’er the lawn in most hilarious mood ; 

He played ‘‘ Hi Spy’’ with them when all the chores were done ; 
He heard his father’s kindly voice in prayer, and then, 

Across the silence, ‘‘ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’’— 

It was his mother’s voice—O God! to hear it once 

Again! He knew the wish was vain—except—perhaps— 
Above 





Just then a voice came ricochetting o’er the hills 

From far New Hampshire’s open doors—a bugle call— 

Come home !—and see the dear old valleys once again ! 

Come home !—and climb the old familiar hills once more, 

And see how grandly beautiful the Old Home is! 

Come home !—and wander through the fields of tasseled corn, 
And roast the luscious ears as in your boyhood’s prime ! 

Come home !—see how the red and yellow apples taste 

That hang upon the trees you loved to climb so well ! 

Come home !—wade all the pebbly brooks where once you fished, 
And then recount the triumphs of your fishing-rod, 

And all the wonders of the pool wherein you swam ! 

Come home !—and see the zig-zag lightnings flash across 

The clouds, and list the thunders crack the mountain’s crest! 
Come home !—and see yet once again the country church 

Where your bare feet, tanned brown, perchance, have often trod, 
And the old schoolhouse where your jackknife carved your name ! 
Come home !—and see old friends—perhaps some still abide— 
And make the welkin ring with songs of other days! 

Come home !—and see how Progress marks the dear old town,— 
How all the beauty—all the good—have riper grown! 

Come home !—and be for one brief week a boy again, 

And drink the bubbling laughter from the cooling spring ! 

Come home !—and wander through the drowsy Cave of Dreams 
To the muffled patter of the rain-drops on the roof! 

Come home !—and visit that dear spot where calmly sleep 

The father, mother; that you fondly loved in days 

Gone by, and ne’er shall see again, and lay your head 

Upon the soft green turf that kindly covers them ! 

Come home !—Come home !—CoME HOME ! 


And when the old man roused himself from that sweet dream, 
His eyes were full of love-light ; tears were on his lashes ; 
And brokenly he said,—‘‘ I—will—go—home! ’’ 
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HOUSE OF 


By F. B. 
HIS house, mentioned by Mr. 
David Watson, in his Con- 
cord Directory of 1844, as 
‘‘the oldest two story house 
between Haverhill, Mass., and Cana- 
da,’’’ was erected by the Reverend 
Timothy Walker, the First Minister 
of Concord, when New Hampshire 
was a British Province, and its peo- 
ple were subjects of King George the 
Second. ‘To aid in its erection, his 
fellow-citizens, on the 16th of Janu- 
ary, 1733/4, made him a grant 
from their common treasury of fifty 
pounds.” 





1The correctness of this statement is neither 
affirmed nor denied. 


THE 


FIRST MINISTER. 
Walker. 


Its life spans the several periods of 
King George’s and the last French 
and Indian wars; of the Revolution- 
ary War and the establishment of the 
government of the United States; of 
the War of 1812 and of that with 
Mexico; of our Civil War and of our 
war with Spain. It has witnessed 
the relinquishment, by France and 
Spain, of substantially all of their 





2At a meeting of the Inhabitants and Freehold- 
ers of Penny Cook, holden on the 16th day of Janu- 
ary 1733/4 it was 

“Voted that there should be Fifty Pounds given 
to Mr. Timothy Walker for building of him a 
Dwelling House in Penny Cook provided that he 
gives the Inhabitants and Freeholders a Receipt 
that he has received in full for his Salary in times 
past until this Day for the Decay of Money it not 
being equal to Silver at Seventeen Shillings the 
Ounce.”’ 


Rumford Town Records, printed vol., p. 15. 




















THE HOUSE OF THE 


immense colonial areas on this hemi- 
sphere. 

During the first of the wars above 
mentioned, the people of Rumford 
lived more or less of the time in gar- 
risons. Within the one whose walls 
enclose this house dwelt eight fami- 
lies, besides that of the First Minis- 
ter. Watch and ward was main- 
tained day and night, and the dis- 
charge of a musket from its sentry 
box indicated to all who heard it the 
approach of the Indian enemy.’ 

From these garrisons, the men 
went out armed to their work, on 


1GARRISONS IN 1746. 
‘ Province of ; 
New Hampe. } 

We, the subscribers, being ap- 
pointed a Committee of Militia for settling the 
Garrisons in the frontier Towns and Plantations 
in the Sixth Regiment of Militia in this Province, 
by his Excellency, Benning Wentworth, Esq., 
Governor, &c, having viewed the situation and 
enquired into the circumstances of the District of 
Rumford, do hereby appoint and state the follow- 
ing Garrisons, viz. 

The Garrison round the house of the Reverend 
Timothy Walker, to be one of the Garrisons in sd 
Rumford, and that the following inhabitants, with 
their family’s, viz: 


Capt. John Chandler, 
Abraham Bradley, 
Samuel Bradley, 
John Webster, 


Nathaniel Rolfe, 
Joseph Pudney, 
Isaac Walker, Jr., 
Obadiah Foster, 


be and hereby are, ordered and stated at that 
Garrison.” 
Extract from Report of Committee, May 15, 1746. 


FIRST MINISTER. 





Families quartered at the Garrison of the First Minister, 
1745. 


week days, and with their families to 
their block house, to worship, on 
Sundays. The First Minister prayed 
and preached with his gun beside 
him.” Gospel and gun were near 
companions in those days. Indeed, 
even yet, the gunpowder age has not 
fully passed. 








First Meeting-house in Concord 
xxvil—12 


or Block-house, |727 


The frame of this 
house is mainly of 
pitch pine and white 
oak. Its boarding 
and inside woodwork 
are of white pine. It 
originally consisted of 
a two story front, forty 
feet long and twenty 
feet wide; and of a 
one story ell, about 
twenty feet square. 
Each was covered 
with a gambrel roof, 








2 1746, June 24, Wm. Stick- 
ney brought up my new gun, 
and my mare from Andover.”’ 
Diaries of Rev. T. Walker, p73 
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House of the First Minister 


battened with birch bark, and shin- 
gled. It had three chimneys, two 
of brick, and one of stone laid in clay 
mortar and plastered within and with- 
out with clay and chopped straw. In 
these were six fireplaces of ample di- 
mensions; that in the kitchen having 
before it a hearth of granite ten feet 
long, still in use, and polished by the 
feet of the family generations of the 
last one hundred and sixty-five years. 





THE HOUSE OF THE FIRST MINISTER. 





1734 


A quaint correspondence, in 1757, 
between the First Minister and his 
son, then teaching school at Brad- 
ford, Mass., relative to painting ‘‘ ye 
outside’’ of it has been preserved.’ 





1“Am now to inform you yt we have hitherto got 
along with good success with ye House & find we 
shall have a comfortable and handsome one, if we 
can get thro with it, but finding several species of 
materials to fall short, have actermined upon a 
journey to Boston. * * * One article we have at 
present under consideration is, whether or no to 
paint ye outside. Am advised to it by ye best 
Judges & particularly Col. Rolfe.’ 

Watker Papers, vol. 1, p.5. 





Building in which the New’Hampshire Legislature held its First Session in Concord, |782. 
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Rose. 


The conclusion then reached is not 
known. Seventy years ago it wore a 
coat of light drab paint upon its 
walls, and of white upon its cornices, 
corner-boards, and casings. These 
remained unchanged until 1848. 

The interior was not completely 
finished until 1764, when the title to 
the township had been confirmed to 
its occupants by a second decision of 
the King in Council, and a legal con- 
test of forty years was substantially 
ended. Then, tradition says, Dea- 
con Webster, of Bradford, Mass., 
came to Rumford and spent the sum- 
mer in constructing the front stair- 
way, with its ornamental rail and 
balusters, and the paneled dadoes of 
the upper and lower halls. 

The room partitions were largely 
wainscoting, the window sashes were 
heavy and glazed with small panes of 
seven by nine glass, those of the first 
story being protected by inside shut- 
ters of wood. 


Mee cevred a, Mee’ ja Soon Bos 


The Legislature met in Concord 
for the first time on the 13th day 
of March, 1782, at the old North 
Church. As there was no means of 
warming it, an adjournment was im- 
mediately taken to a room prepared 
for it, in a building still standing on 
the west side of North Main street 
and numbered 225 and 227.' 


1 This house then stood upon the east side of Main 
street, about four rods south of the house of the First 
Minister. 





Count Rumford. 


From the original in the Royal Institution, London. 
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During its session, the First Minis- 
ter placed at the use of the state offi- 
cials in attendance such portions of 
his house as they required. The 
president, Meshech Weare, with the 
Honorable Council, occupied the 
north front chamber; the secretary 
of state, Ebenezer Thompson, the 
sitting-room ; and the state treasurer, 
Nicholas Gilman, the south front 
chamber. 


The First Minister lived to occupy 
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the first floor and eight on the sec- 
ond, with a liberal interposition of 
closets, hall ways and entries. One 
portion of the attic was devoted to 
bins for the storage of grain, and 
another to a small sleeping room. 
In the remainder was kept a miscel- 
laneous collection of farm and house- 
hold utensils not in active use— 
weaving machinery, spinning-wheels, 
swifts, flax-combs, etc. It was the 
most attractive place in all the house 
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Extract from Letter of Benjamin Thompson to his Father-i 


his house until September 1, 1782, 
when he died, having completed a 
pastorate of nearly fifty-two years. 

Upon his decease, its ownership 
passed to his son, Judge Timothy 
Walker, who, with his wife, occu- 
pied it the remainder of their lives. 
To them were born fourteen children. 
It can be no surprise, therefore, that 
its enlargement became imperative. 
This was secured by doubling the 
length and height of its ell. 

As first remémbefed by its present 
owner, it contained seven rooms on 
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for the children, with the exception 
of the pantry. 

Beneath the first floor were two 
cellars, one for the storage of meats, 
vegetables, etc. ; another, for uses of 
which recollection speaks charily, 
mildly hinting that, had the Maine 
liquor law then been in force, it 
might have furnished a fit repository 
for its archives. 

The wainscoting and other wood- 
work of the several rooms bore differ- 
ent colors; that of the parlor and sit- 
ting-room chamber being green; of 
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the sitting-room, light blue; of the 
front hall, parlor chamber, and old 
people’s bedroom, white; and of the 
kitchen, red. 

Around this kitchen, as a centre, 
revolved the general economy of the 
household. Its red color gave it a 
cheerful tone; its wooden window 
shutters, a sense of security; its am- 
ple display on open shelves of crock- 
ery, pewter and wooden ware, a com- 
fortable intimation of good cheer,while 
its huge fireplace, brick oven, and 
swinging crane, loaded with a graded 
line of pots and kettles, asserted 
the 
cook. 

The six doors of this room, like 
the gates of ancient Rome, opened in 
all directions ; one to the back room, 
a second to the deep closet, another 
to the old people’s bedroom, still an- 
other to the pantry, another still to 
the vegetable and meat cellar, and a 
sixth to a side entry and thence out 
doors; while, through the capacious 
flue of its chimney, the sailing clouds 
might be observed in the daytime, 
and the sparkling stars at night. 

Here, in old colonial times, when a 
mild slavery existed in New Hamp- 


family’s dependence upon its 





Rolfe and Rumford Asylum 


Once the Residence cf Count Rumford. 





Sarah, Countess of Rumford 


From a Painting by Kellerhoffer, 1797. 
shire, Rose’ and Violet domineered 
over their gentle mistress within, 
just as Prince lorded it over his mas- 
ter, the first minister, on his farm 
without. Here Eph. Colby, the town 
bully, rehearsed his exploits, boast- 
ing that he feared no man on earth 
save Parson Walker. Occasionally, 
at nighfall, a strolling Indian, melan- 
cholly representative of a vanishing 
race, found welcome in this plain 
kitchen. Here he loosened his belt, 
fed to his fill, rolled himself in his 
blanket, and upon its floor slept 
soundly before the fire which never 
went fully out. 

At the decease of the second pro- 
prietor, Judge Timothy Walker, the 
house descended to his youngest 
son, Captain Joseph Walker, and 
still later, to the present proprietor. 
With the exception of a slight en- 
largement and modifications, easily 
recognized, it remains as above de- 
scribed. It has sheltered six genera- 
tions of the First Minister’s family, 





‘How many slaves the First Minister owned in 
the course of his life does not appear. Three bills 
of sale of such property have beén preserved, of 
one of which the illustration, p. 160, is a facsimile. 
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and, by God’s blessing, the oil in the 
cruse-and the meal in the barrel, has 
never failed. During the first forty 
years of its existence, its occupants 
were loyal to the cross of St. George. 
Since 1776, they have gloried in the 
stars and stripes. 

The first two owners of this house 
were much engaged in public affairs. 

The First Minister was not only 
the spiritual leader of his people, 
but quite often a temporal advisor 
in their business matters as well. 
Many of the legal documents relat- 
ing to these, which have been pre- 
served, are in his handwriting. He 
was their agent in the celebrated 
Bow Controversy, before mentioned, 
which involved the title to their en- 
tire township, and lasted forty years. 
During its continuance, he made 
three journeys to London in prose- 





Northwest Corner of Library in House of the First Minister. 
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cution of their claims 
king in council. 

For more than sixty years, the 
judicial and multifarious other duties 
of Judge Walker kept him in close 
touch with all the affairs of his town, 
and with many of the state, which 
he had aided in creating. 

These varied relations of its occu- 
pants brought to this house, during 
the first one hundred years of its 
existence, visitors almost numberless, 
many of whose names receive fre- 
quent mention in their diaries. 
Here, for half a century, the First 
Minister entertained clerical 
brethren. Here, as_ visitors, re- 
peatedly came General John Stark, 
sometimes accompanied by his wife 
(née Elizabeth Page), to whom the 
first minister had united him in mar- 
riage. Here, also, were welcomed 
Major Robert Rogers, the ranger, 
Capt. Peter Powers of Coos, Col. 
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Joseph Blanchard, Col. John Goffe, 
Capt. Caleb Page, Capt. Phineas 
Stevens, and many others, much of 
whose talk was of French and Indian 
wars in which they had been or 
were then engaged. Under the same 
roof, a little later, with his neigh- 
bors, Col. Thomas Stickney, Col. 
Benjamin Rolfe, Capt. Joshua Ab- 
bott, and Capt. Benjamin Emery, his 
only son, Timothy, his sons-in-law, 
Capt. Abiel Chandler, and Dr. Eben- 
ezer Harnden Goss, all, subsequently, 
participants in the Revolutionary 
struggle, near at hand, the First 
Minister discussed the varying pros- 
pects of that inevitable contest. 
Here, too, the old patriot strove, but 
in vain, to detach from his entan- 





Elector 


of Bavaria.! 


From a Painting by Kellerhoffer, Munich, 1797. 





1It was under the patronage of Charles Theodore, 
the E.ector of Bavaria (1784-1799), that Count Rum- 
ford made many of the scientific researches and in- 
stituted many of the social and civil reforms which 
secured to him high position and lasting fame. 
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glement with the .royal..cause the 
husband of his eldest daughter, Ben- 
jamin Thompson, now known to the 
world as Count Rumford. 

In later years, his son and suc- 
cessor, Judge Walker, welcomed 
to the hospitalities of his paternal 
home, friends of his own generation. 
Among these were President Meshech 
Weare, Secretary Ebenezer Thomp- 
son,’ Treasurer Nicholas Gilman, 





Countess Nogarola.! 


From a Painting by Keilierhoffer, Munich, 1797. 


Governor John Langdon, Col. Eben- 
ezer Webster, the father of Daniel, 
while later still, its doors swung 


tThe Countess of Nogarola became the chaperon 
of the Countess of Rumford when at the age of 
about twenty-one having left America, where she 
had been born and educated, she joined her father, 
then a widower, at the Bavarian court, in Munich. 
They became fast friends, and when the latter was 
about to return to her native land in 1799, the Count- 
ess of Nogarola pec to her, then in London, 
an oil portrait of herself of which this is a copy. 
Of this portrait she thus speaks in a letter dated 
February 12, 1799: “ Je suppose qu’ a ’1 heure > il 
est vous aurez recu mon Portrait, une vue de la 
mer que j’ y ai fait ajouter (qoique je ne la trove 
pas parfaitement executée) vous rappelleraé que 
mes penses sont bien souvient, tournées vers cet 
element qui nous sepere.’’ The Countess of Noga- 
rola and the Countess of Baumgarten were sisters. 
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open to Countess Rumford, to Prof. 
Samuel F. B. Morse,’ of telegraphic 
fame, and husband of his grand- 
daughter, to Governors William 
Plumer, Benjamin Pierce, and Isaac 
Hill, besides numberless others, 
whose names it would not be easy 
to number. 

Its third proprietor, Capt. Joseph 
Walker, had military tastes, and, in 
the early part of the century, com- 
manded a company of horse, com- 
posed of persons living in Concord 
and several of the adjoining towns. 
Tradition says, that meetings of the 
company were warned by verbal 
notices given the Sunday before, to 
such members as were present for 
worship at the Old North meeting- 
house, which by them were com- 
municated to the others not there 
present. It also says that more or 
less of the members who lived at a 
distance came mounted to the resi- 
dence of their captain the night be- 
forehand, and that to such, the hos- 
pitality of his house was freely 
extended, and to their steeds, the 
horsepitality of his barns. It further- 
more asserts that, when the supply 
of beds proved 
sometimes 


insufficient, as it 
did, the less fortunate, 
unbuttoning their waistbands, laid 
down upon the floors and ‘‘ endured 
hardness as good soldiers.’’ 

At the death of its second mistress, 
in 1828, the house contained a re- 
spectable library, the result of the 
gradual accretions of nearly a cen- 
tury. The division of her estate 
among her heirs-at-law caused a dis- 
persion of its volumes, as complete 





2 Professor Samuel F. B. Morse was married, Sep- 
tember 29, 1818, to Lucretia Pickering Walker, a 
daughter of Charles Walker, Esq.,—for many years 
in the practice of law in Concord,—and a grand- 
daughter of Hon. Timothy Walker. 
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as did the deportation of the mem- 
bers of the ten tribes of Israel by 
Shalmaneser. 

Little knowledge of its contents 
has survived, other than that of in- 
ference, from the character of a 
few volumes which a long effort has 
reclaimed from their exile. These 
indicate that it may have been 
largely theological and miscellaneous. 
Among these may be found the 
Westminster Catechism, An Exami- 
nation of Edwards on the Will, four 
volumes of Caryl’s Job, Coleman’s 
Sermons, Religio Medici, Baxter's 
Saint's Rest, a first edition copy of 
Belknap’s History of New Hamp- 
shire, a volume of the Tattler, to- 
gether with enough others to bring 
the number to a score or thereabouts. 

As these stand together, in their 
dark, leather covers, in a corner of 
the present library, their expression 
appears one of sadness. While glad, 
apparently, to get back to their old 
home, they seem to mourn more the 
absence of their former companions, 
than to rejoice in the welcome ac- 
corded them by the larger company 
now about them. 

The few pictures, which formerly 
hung upon the walls of the house, 
shared the fortune of the books just 
mentioned. Those now scattered 
through its different rooms have 
been gradually gathered from differ- 
ent sources by its present occupants ; 
mostly from the collections of the 
Countess of Rumford and of Judge 
Nathaniel G. Upham, the father of 
its present mistress. The large one 
of the woman and child, over the 
front hall stairway, was painted in 
Paris, about twenty years ago, by 
Charles Walker Lind, a grandson of 
Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, and 
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the little encaustic painting on cop- 
per, in the poet’s corner of the li- 
brary, is a copy of Prof. Morse’s 
portrait of his wife; painted when 
she was about twenty years of age. 
Nearly all the portraits and some of 
the other subjects in oil are the 
works of German and English artists. 
The few water colors and prints are 
of various ages and from different 
sources. Of the former, the two 





Countess Baumgarten 


From a Painting by Keilerhoffer, Munich, 1797. 


Bavarian landscapes, above the man- 
tel of the sitting-room, were pre- 
sented to Count Rumford by the 
ladies of Munich, in recognition of 
his services in causing the neutrality 
of Bavaria to be recognized by the 
contending armies of the French and 
Austrians, in 1796. The three early 
prints of Trumbull’s paintings of the 
Death of Gen. Montgomery, of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, and of the 
Declaration of Independence were 
purchased of the artist's executor, 
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soon after his decease. They are 
largely interesting as specimens of 
American art, at the close of the 
last and the beginning of the present 
century. 

And the furniture which was in 
the house in 1828, encountered the 
same dispersion which came to the 
books and pictures. 

The small stone in front of the 
house records the names of the 
families assigned to the garrison 
built around it in 1746. The large, 
round stone beside the driveway, is 
the horse-block formerly attached 
to the Old North meeting-house in 


which the first minister preached 
from 1751 to 1782. In that period, 
many of the good wives of the parish 
rode to meeting on horseback, seated 
upon pillions behind their husbands. 
Tradition has it that its purchase 
was effected by their joint contribu- 
tions of a pound of butter apiece. 
The elms in front of the house 
were planted by the First Minister 
on the second day of May, 1764. 
On this seventeenth day of June, 
1899, they are in a fair state of 
health, growing old, indeed, but 
gracefully and with a tenacious vigor 
which makes slow their decline. 





Horse-block of Old North Meeting-house 
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By Edna Dean Proctor. 


Of all the streams that seek the sea 
By mountain pass, or sunny lea, 
Now where is one that dares to vie 








With clear Contoocook, swift and shy ? 
Monadnock’s child, of snow-drifts born, 
The snows of many a winter morn 

And many a midnight dark and still, 
Heaped higher, whiter, day by day, 

To melt, at last, with suns of May, 
And steal, in tiny fall and rill, 

Down the long slopes of granite gray; 
Or filter slow through seam and cleft 
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When frost and storm the rock have reft, 
To bubble cool in sheltered springs 
Where the lone red-bird dips his wings, 
And the tired fox that gains their brink 
Stoops, safe from hound and horn, to drink. 
And rills and springs, grown broad and deep, 
Unite through gorge and glen to sweep 
In roaring brooks that turn and take 
The over-floods of pool and lake, 

Till, to the fields, the hills deliver 
Contoocook’s bright and brimming river ! 
O have you seen, from Hillsboro’ town 
How fast its tide goes hurrying down, 
With rapids now, and now a leap 

Past giant boulders, black and steep, 
Plunged in mid water, fain to keep 

Its current from the meadows green ? 
But, flecked with foam, it speeds along ; 
And not the birch-tree’s silvery sheen, 
Nor the soft lull of murmuring pines, 
Nor hermit thrushes, fluting low, 

Nor ferns, nor cardinal flowers that glow 
Where clematis, the fairy, twines, 

Nor bowery islands where the breeze 
Forever whispers to the trees, 

Can stay its course, or still its song ; 
Ceaseless it flows till, round its bed, 

The vales of Henniker are spread, 

Their banks all set with golden grain, 

Or stately trees whose vistas gleam— 

A double forest—in the stream ; 

And, winding ’neath the pine-crowned hill 
That overhangs the village plain, 

By sunny reaches, broad and still, 

It nears the bridge that spans its tide— 
The bridge whose arches low and wide 

It ripples through—and should you lean 
A moment there, no lovelier scene 

On England’s Wye, or Scotland’s Tay, 
Would charm your gaze, a summer's day. 
O of what beauty ’t is the giver— 
Contoocook’s bright and brimming river! 


And on it glides, by grove and glen, 
Dark woodlands, and the homes of men, 
With calm and meadow, fall and mill ; 
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Till, deep and clear, its waters fill 

The channels round that gem of isles 
Sacred to captives’ woes and wiles, 
And eager half, half eddying back, 
Blend with the lordly Merrimack ; 

And Merrimack whose tide is strong 
Rolls gently, with its waves along, 
Monadnock’s stream that, coy and fair, 
Has come, its larger life to share, 

And to the sea doth safe deliver 
Contoocook’s bright and brimming river 


MONADNOCK IN OCTOBER. 
By Edna Dean Proctor. 


Uprose Monadnock in the northern blue, 

A mighty minster builded to the Lord! 

The setting sun his crimson radiance threw 

On crest, and steep, and wood, and valley sward, 
Blending their myriad hues in rich accord, 

Till like the wall of heaven it towered to view. 
Along its slope, where russet ferns were strewn 

And purple heaths, the scarlet maples flamed, 

And reddening oaks and golden birches shone,— 
Resplendent oriels in the black pines framed, 

The pines that climb to woo the winds alone. 

And down its cloisters blew the evening breeze, 
Through courts and aisles ablaze with autumn bloom, 
Till shrine and portal thrilled to harmonies 

Now soaring, dying now in glade and gloom. 

And with the wind was heard the voice of streams,— 
Constant their Aves and Te Deums be,— 

Lone Ashuelot murmuring down the lea, 

And brooks that haste where shy Contoocook gleanis 
Through groves and meadows, broadening to the sea. 
Then holy twilight fell on earth and air, 

Above the dome the stars hung faint and fair, 

And the vast minster hushed its shrines in prayer ; 
While all the lesser heights kept watch and ward 
About Monadnock builded to the Lord! 


AS 




















GEORGE M. SHERBURNE. 


George M. Sherburne, a veteran of the Rebellion, died Friday, August 4, at 
his home in Pittsfield. He was born in Gilmanton 57 years ago, and enlisted in 
Co. I, Sixth regiment, N. H. Vols., November 28, 1861. He was one of eleven 
children, eight of whom are now living. 


DANIEL C. STILSON. 


On August 21, at Somerville, Mass., was ended the life of Daniel C. Stilson, 
the inventor of the “Stilson” wrench. He was born in Durham, March 25, 
1830, and was a highly skilled mechanic. 


REV. GEORGE FABER CLARK. 


A life of long and faithful service in the temperance cause, a life devoted to 
all that was pure and manly, filled up with large service to his parish and his 
townspeople, was that of Rev. George Faber Clark, who died in his eighty-third 
year, at West Acton, Mass., on July 30. 

A native of Dublin, he was graduated at Harvard Divinity school in 1847, 
after a preparatory course at Exeter. He was ordained at the Unitarian church 
of Charlemont and preached for some time in that and neighboring towns; sub- 
sequently he was settled over the church in Stow, then in Mendon, and in Hub- 
bardston. He was deeply interested in local history and biography, writing a 
valuable history of Stow. 

J. BYRON HOBART. 


J. Byron Hobart, one of Somersworth’s highly esteemed and most respected 
citizens, passed away at his home on High street, August 12, after a lingering ill- 
ness from paralysis. He was born in Groton, October 28, 1840, and received an 
education in the public schools of his native town. While yet a young man he 
removed to Manchester, where he remained a few years, coming from that place 
in 1871 to this city, where he was employed by the Great Falls Manufacturing 
Company, and for many years held the position of second hand over the weaving 
room in No. 3 mill. In politics he was a Republican, although he never became 
actively engaged in them. He was a member of Libanus Lodge of Masons of 
Somersworth, and of Mechanics’ Lodge of Odd Fellows of Manchester. He is 
survived by a widow and a son, Paul. 


GEORGE J. WRIGHT. 


George J. Wright, the veteran locomotive engineer, died at his home in Brad- 
ford, August 28, after a long illness. Mr. Wright was born in Melvin’s in War- 
ner, and soon after the Northern railroad was,opened he secured employment 
thereon as a section hand. Later he was taken on an engine, and was promoted 
to the position of engineer after serving his time as a fireman. He ran for a time 
on the Northern, and was then transferred to the Claremont branch, where he 
continued until about eight years ago, when he retired. He is survived by a wife, 
one son, George B., two brothers, Eben and Robert, and a sister living in Minneap- 
olis. Mr. Wright was well known in this city and vicinity, and was highly esteemed. 
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ALBERT A. HATCH. 


Albert Alanson Hatch died at his home in Somersworth August 23, after an 
illness of several months. He was born at Gilford, September 10, 1823, his 
parents being Eben’and Mary (Hatch) Hatch. His parents early removed to 
North Berwick, where he attended the public schools. He began work with the 
Great Falls Manufacturing Company in April, 1844, and was overseer in the 
weaving room for years, later having charge of the reeds. September 15, 1853, 
he was married to Sarah E. Lord, daughter of Oliver Lord, of South Berwick, who 
died two years ago. They had four children, all of whom are now living,— 
Charles E., Mrs. Helen Legro, Etta W., and Emma C., of Somersworth. One sis- 
ter, Mrs. Thomas Weymouth of North Berwick, also survives him. 

Mr. Hatch was a constant attendant at the Congregational church in this city. 
He was a prominent member of Washington Lodge, I. O. O. F., and was a past 
grand. He also held the office of warden of Granite State Commandery, 
U. 0. G.C. Years ago he belonged to the Banner Guards, a company of militia 
which was well known in its time. In politics he was a Republican, and a sturdy 
one, too, though he never sought to hold public office. 


MAJ. EDWARD T. ROWELL. 


Maj. Edward T. Rowell, president of the Lowell, Mass., Courier-Citizen Pub- 
lishing Company, died August 4, on a train en route from Boston to Swam- 
scott, where he and his family had been spending the summer. Death was sup- 
posed to have been due to heart failure. He was born in Concord, August 14, 
1836. After passing his boyhood on a farm, he fitted for and entered Dartmouth 
college, graduating in 1861. His business partner, the Hon. George A. Marden, 
was a college mate when he graduated. 

The Fifth New Hampshire regiment was being recruited and he enlisted. He 
was given a second lieutenant’s commission in Co. F, Second regiment, Berdan’s 
Sharpshooters, and received rapid promotion, being made first lieutenant, captain, 
major, and finally lieutenant-colonel, although he did not muster in with the lat- 
ter. He was wounded at Gettysburg and again at Petersburg. 

After the war Major Rowell was for some time engaged in the iron business 
at Portland, but in September of 1867, with Mr. Marden, who was in his regi- 
ment, he purchased the Lowell Courier and Weekly Fournal. Together they ran 
those papers until a few years ago, when a company was formed and the Lowell 
Citizen absorbed, Major Rowell being the business manager, and Mr. Marden the 
editor. Both have retained similar positions in the stock company. 

The papers they conducted reflected their political sentiments. President 
Grant, in his second term, appointed Major Rowell postmaster at Lowell, and he 
was successively reappointed by Presidents Hayes and Arthur. Governor Robin- 
son made him state gas commissioner, and he held the place for five years. In 
1897 he was elected representative to the legislature, and again in 1898. 

In 1890, Major Rowell was elected president of the Railroad National bank 
of Lowell, and since served in that capacity for three years. He was commander 
of Post 42, G. A. R., and served as delegate to state and national conventions of 
the order. He was one of the committee sent‘to Washington at the time of Gen- 
eral Butler’s death, to escort the body to Lowell, General Butler having been a 
member of that post. 

He was president of the Ayer Home for Women and Children and the Lowell 
General hospital, and was an officer in the Kirk Street Congregational church. 

Major Rowell, in September, 1870, married Miss Clara, daughter of George 
Webster of Lowell, who survives him. Three children have -been. born to them, 
one of whom, a daughter, is living. 

















